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Why Pragati 


Transcending ideclogical pigeonholes, 
united in determination to see a better 
future for our nation, 


n a land of over a billion minorities, the Indian republic—which owes its 
| oe to the loftiest moral struggle in modern times—presents the best 

hope for the well-being and development of all its citizens. The survival, 
security and strengthening of the Indian nation and its institutions, therefore, is not 
only a matter of supreme moral consequence, but of immense human importance. 

Frequently imperfect application, repeated attempts at its perversion and 
creeping cynicism about its effectiveness must not prevent us from recognising that 
the Constitution of India offers an enlightened way for us to organise our society 
and ensure the greatest welfare of all citizens. Surely this is something worth 
defending. We at The Indian National Interest community strongly believe so. Ergo, 
the publication that you are reading. 

To rule over the hearts, minds and affairs of the Indian people, their rulers and 
their adversaries alike have historically employed the device of ‘divide and rule’ 
and exploited the immense diversity in religion, language, ethnicity and economic 
background to their own advantage. To our collective loss, we observe that it is 
happening to this day. We believe that the national interest lies in defeating the 
divide and rule paradigm: by upholding the rights and freedoms of the individual 
and by dismantling the barriers which stand in the way of equality of opportunity. 

Pragati will be an expression of several of the themes that we care about dearly: 
economic freedom, realism in international relations, open society, a culture of 
tolerance and good governance. The environment, poverty eradication and rural 
development have long been appropriated by vested ideological and _ political 
interests, over which they have come to assert an exclusivity of sorts. We challenge 
these claims of intellectual monopoly: Pragati will deal with these issues with the 
seriousness they demand. 

This publication is the product of independent minds, who are—transcending 
ideological pigeonholes—united in our determination to see a better future for our 
nation. April 2007 
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Kind words and guns 


Effective diolomacy needs credible military 
Capacity 


! 7 e Pa cs 
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NDIA’S DIPLOMATIC options in Pakistan seem to have run their course. A 
coercive Indian diplomatic assault on Pakistan has ended up in a slanging match 
between the governments of the two countries. Government functionaries, 
strategic analysts and the intelligentsia in Delhi are downcast with the seeming 
helplessness of the Indian state to punish the terrorists and their Pakistani sponsors. 

It is not that the Indian state lacks options against Pakistan. The spectrum of 
options involves a diplomatic one, which could then logically be ratcheted to covert 
operations inside Pakistani territory. If these two options cannot be exercised due 
to a lack of capability or if they fail to deliver the desired results, the next stage 
would include limited military strikes inside Pakistan, which can result in a full 
blown military conflict between the two nuclear powers. 

A nuclear strike on Indian soil by Pakistan—and consequent annihilation of 
Pakistan by multiple Indian retaliatory strikes—remains a distant possibility that 
has to be factored into Indian calculations. This being so, it has been generally 
assumed without further questioning that Pakistan’s decision to brazen it out is 


solely because of its nuclear arsenal. The possibility that 
Pakistan’s military establishment believes that India does not 
have credible conventional military capability is not given 
adequate credence. 

But for any diplomatic offensive to succeed it must be 
backed by the threat of a strong conventional military action. 
Indian diplomacy, however, has been more focused on 
Western powers levering their influence over the Pakistani 
state to bring justice to India. This has failed for two very 
obvious reasons. First, Western powers have their own 
interests in the region which dictate their policy towards 
Pakistan. And second, the influence of the United States over 
Pakistan was overestimated by the mandarins in New Delhi. 
Pakistan was thus able to wrangle itself out of a tight corner, 
to the extent that the itinerant British Foreign Secretary saw 
it fit to hitch Britain’s wagons to the Pakistani military-jihadi 
complex’s line, connecting Kashmir to jihadi terror attacks in 
India. Overall, the gains of the last decade in de-hyphenating 
India and Pakistan in the international discourse might have 
been been squandered away after the Mumbai terror attacks. 

A dispassionate analysis shows that more than the 
Pakistani nuclear blackmail or half-hearted support from the 
Western powers, it is India’s declining credibility as a military 
power that led to the failure of the diplomatic offensive. After 
9/11, when the United States was able to threaten General 
Pervez Musharraf with ‘bombing Pakistan back to the Stone 
Age’, the Pakistani state did a U-turn on its policy on the 
Taliban. Even the Indian military mobilisation of 2002 elicited 
certain significant concessions from the Pakistani state which 
eventually led to a decline in terrorist activity in Kashmir. 

Some media reports suggest that the Indian armed 
forces were unwilling to guarantee the Indian political 
leadership a successful military campaign against Pakistan 
after the Mumbai terror attacks. Since independence, with 
a few exceptions like the 1971 liberation of Bangladesh, the 
Indian state has generally failed to formulate the political 
objectives of a major military campaign (which are then 
translated into strategic objectives for the armed forces). The 
clamour for more modern equipment for the armed forces 
is facile unless underpinned on well-articulated political and 
strategic objectives. 

The doctrine of Cold Start, developed by the Indian 
Army after the mobilisation of 2002, has neither been 
accepted by the other two services nor promulgated by the 
defence ministry. Jointmanship between the three services 
still remains a dream while the institution of a Chairman of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and integrated theatre commands is not 
even on the horizon. Small wonder then, that India, despite 
being one of the highest defence spenders and with numerous 
big-ticket acquisitions, continues to lacks credible military 
options today. 

As the recent naval deployment in the Indian Ocean 
against pirates has demonstrated, the changing geopolitical 
situation predicates a need for the Indian armed forces 


to have the capability to insert, station and support troops 
overseas. Rather than being limited to token and ineffective 
deployments under the United Nations, the Indian armed 
forces will need to operate jointly under the Indian flag, 
by themselves or as part of a multinational force in ‘away’ 
theatres like Afghanistan. The Indian armed forces will also 
need a doctrinal change and increased jointmanship to land 
expeditionary forces in Indian Ocean littoral states to secure 
India’s strategic interests. 

The successful assembly elections in Jammu and Kashmir 
have been accompanied by lowest ever level of violence 
since the start of the insurgency in 1990. This is perhaps an 
opportune moment for the Indian army to redefine its balance 
between counterinsurgency and conventional operations. 
The public mood for a credible military action to punish 
Pakistan also provides the Indian armed forces with a great 
opportunity. The three services and the defence ministry 
should look at restructuring themselves and undertake a root- 
and-branch reform of the complete set-up that will remove all 


Diplomacy can succeed 
only when it is backed by a 


credible military option 
Bea SSS See 
doubts on their credibility as a viable option against Pakistan. 
While the focus on inducting modern weapon platforms and 
systems is welcome, it will achieve little without concomitant 
changes in the organisations, structures, processes, systems, 
policies and culture of the defence set-up. 

Diplomacy can succeed only when it is backed by a 
credible military option. Paradoxically while a strong military 
capability will lead to successful diplomacy, the military 
machinery will itself not be called into action when diplomacy 
starts yielding results. There is a range of coercive military 
options on the spectrum---from mere mobilisation to a full- 
scale conflict---available to the Indian state that can back up 
a diplomatic initiative. By rejecting outright this range of 
options due to fears of a surgical military strike blowing up 
into a full-blown war or due to 
threats of a nuclear strike, India is 
playing into the hands of Pakistan’s 
After 
the terrorist attacks on Mumbai 


military-jihadi complex. 
on November 26th last year, the 
Indian government moved forward 
with some urgent action to reform 
internal security. What has so far 
escaped public attention is that 
the attacks call for urgent reforms 


to India’s military doctrines and 
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capacity as well. 
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After Sharm—el—Sheikh 


Dealing with the strategic consequences of 
a disastrous surmmit 


RIME MINISTER Manmohan Singh’s giveaway at Sharm-el-Sheikh 

enables Pakistan’s military-jihadi complex to distract attention from the 

Talibanisation of the Pakistani state and mobilise the people against that 
old external enemy, India. It allows the military establishment to cite the India 
threat to avoid committing troops for the United States-led war against the 
Taliban. And also—now that the separatism in Jammu & Kashmir is petering 
out—to use Balochistan as a pretext to provide fresh justification for its 
longstanding strategy of using terrorism to contain India. 

In addition to this, it is quite likely that Pakistani officials and commentators 
will use Indian meddling to counter and mitigate charges of their country being 
a source of international terrorism. Debating points and PR value apart, this 
won't make a material difference: to the extent that Pakistani terrorists threaten 
the international community while Baloch militants only threaten Pakistan, the 
rest of the world is unlikely to take too much notice. 

It is also likely that Balochistan will figure on the bilateral diplomatic 
agenda—but it is unclear how Pakistan wishes to benefit from it. Because if 
Pakistan takes the position of “you stop hitting us in Balochistan and we’ ll stop 
hitting you in Kashmir and elsewhere”, India could well say, “OK, that’s a 
deal.” Such a move is understandable only if the Pakistani authorities want to 
wind down the anti-India jihad and need a face-saving deal to sell to their own 
population. Since the chances of this happening are slimmer than that of snow 
in Chennai, it is unlikely that Pakistan will want to propose such a deal in the 
bilateral dialogue. 

While the utility of bringing up Balochistan in the joint-statement is 
limited from this perspective, it is just what Pakistani government needs to 
tar Baloch nationalism in the eyes of the its public, and use it to carry on the 
ongoing, bloody repression in the province. 


So how should India deal with the outcome of 
Sharm-el-Sheikh insofar as Balochistan? 


First, there is no need for the Indian government to be 


it concerns 


defensive, apologetic or even too fastidious in trying 
to correct Pakistani allegations that it is carrying out 
covert operations in Balochistan. It should be fair game 
to respond to a proxy war by opening up another front 
and going on the offensive. If Pakistan protests too much, 
it can be told that its 

allegations are baseless, 

asked to submit evidence 

and made to do the very 

things it asks of India. 


Second, since 
it was Yousuf Raza 
Gilani who presented 


information on_ threats 
in Balochistan, it is only 
natural for the Indian 
government to begin to 
take official positions on 
the developments there. 
To the extent that the 
ferment in Balochistan 
is due to colonial 
exploitation, denial 
and violation of human 


India should 


impress upon its dialogue partner the need to address the 


rights, 


genuine grievances of the Baloch people. It is time for 
the Indian media to read up on Balochistan matters, for 
think-tanks to arrange workshops and seminars on the 
subject, and for civil society to take greater interest in 
what happens there. All this might sound sarcastic, but 
it is not. Surely, unless India does all this, how can it 
promote its own interests in “a stable, democratic Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan”? 

In the parliamentary debate on Sharm-el-Sheikh 
summit Dr Singh stood his ground, and didn’t make use 
of the lifelines that were created for him by the foreign 
ministry. 

Whether he intended it or not, Dr Singh has made 
himself personally vulnerable. Whether he intended it 
or not, Sharm-el-Sheikh is a gamble: if there is another 
Pakistan-originated terrorist attack during his tenure, he 
will be thrown to the dogs by his own party; if there isn’t 
one, as the phrase goes, Singh is King. Since the only 
people who can prevent a Pakistan-originated terrorist 
attack are the powers that be in Pakistan—whether 
it is Asif Ali Zardari, Mr Gilani or the military-jihadi 
complex—Dr Singh’s fate is effectively in the hands of 
his Pakistani adversaries. Another terrorist attack during 
the UPA government’s second innings will certainly 
hurt India; but it will abruptly end Dr Singh’s prime 


ministerial career. 

Just what will Messrs Zardari, Gilani and Kayani do 
when they realise that they have Dr Singh by the jugular? 
In addition to using the Balochistan reference to obfuscate 
their culpability in the Talibanisation of Pakistani society, 
they will first realise that they suddenly have more than 
just ‘mutual interdependency’ without even having to 
build a gas pipeline and then blackmail India over it. 


Dr Singh has made himself personally 
vulnerable. Whether he intended it or not, 
Sharm-el-Sheikh is a gamble: if there is 
another Pakistan-originated terrorist attack 
during his tenure, he will be thrown to the 
dogs by his own party. 


Second, they can—with genuine or faux sincerity— 
suggest that unless India makes concessions over Jammu 
& Kashmir and a number of other bilateral issues, it will 
be very hard to rein in the jihadis. Dr Singh’s gamble 
leaves him ever more vulnerable to this old blackmail. 
It does not matter if Messrs Zardari and Gilani can or 
cannot actually do anything about the Lashkar-e-Taiba, 
and it does not matter if they do anything about it or 
not—they will still be able to ask India to make progress 
on the composite dialogue to keep the ‘peace process’ 
moving. 

Third, 


Messrs Zardari and Gilani can first deny, then offer to 


should another terrorist attack occur, 


investigate, then admit that it 
originated in Pakistan. In New 
Delhi, like they sacked the 
incompetent Shivraj Patil after 
too much damage had already 
occurred, the Congress Party 
might be compelled to seek Dr 
Singh’s resignation. 

The only way Singh can be 
King is when there is no major 
attack. 
concessions by India might prevent 


terrorist 


Only major 
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Hope is the antidote to 


Naxalism 


scant attention is paid to good governance 


at the local level 


r Iwo young auto rickshaw drivers 
were in the queue at the Road 
Transport Office (RTO). They 

had already lost two days’ income with 

no end in sight for their registration 
nightmare. They pointed to a decrepit 
old man standing outside, looking 
dejected in hot, humid Chennai. “He has 
been there for two days and has come all 
the way from Andhra Pradesh. Officials 

have been giving him the run around. A 

rich man can afford a tout but what will 


Photo: Pradeep Dadsena 


that poor man do?” 

One of them added, “Naxalites 
should take over and ‘take care’ of all 
these bastards.” 

A chill should shoot down our 
collective spine. If the urban annoyed 
of reasonably well governed cities feel 
this way, what do the helpless, in badly 
governed, feudal lands of India feel? 

As one reads Comrades: A World 
History of Communism, a fascinating and 


sometimes sarcastic account of various 


attempts at utopia, one question keeps 
popping up—Why did communism 
take root in some but not other parts of 
the world? The author Robert Service, 
whose low opinion of communism 
is palpable, argues that communism 
was welcomed by people in societies 
that denied them basic freedoms. 
Unfortunately, these oppressed people 
found themselves living under an even 
more oppressive system. 

Communist parties and their fellow 
travellers existed in practically every 
liberal 
society. In the 1920s and ‘30s, especially 


democratic, and capitalistic 
after the economic devastation in the 
wake of the Great Depression, it even 
appeared that many of these societies 
would go the communist way. But they 
didn’t. 

The Communists’ misfortune was 
that these nations, even in the depths of 
economic misery, afforded their citizens 
basic freedoms and better governance. 
Even under glaring income and wealth 
disparities, most people could afford to 
be hopeful—if not they, their children 
would have a better life; opportunity 
for upward mobility existed. Hope— 
near and distant—acted as barrier to the 
growth of communist power. 

Lands which denied its 
any hope of upward mobility, justice 


citizens 


and rule of law fell to communist 
revolutionaries, many of whom were 
motivated by visions of an egalitarian 
society devoid of class and the privilege 
of birth. 

The 
comprises of those devoid of justice 


constituency of Naxalism 
and even the hope of progress. Most 
cadres come from groups like the 
tribals that have been traditionally and 
systematically abused for long. The so 
called Red Corridor covers areas that 
have not seen governance or growth 
worthy of a modern nation even while 
other parts of India practice a vibrant 
democracy and chalk near double digit 


growth : 
Contrary to what the anti- 
liberalisation crowd these are 


says, 
not victims of liberalisation, but are 
areas liberalisation. 


untouched by 


Here, decentralised government is 
unknown. Crony capitalism and state- 
directed industrialisation usurp tribal 
land and resources, and rule of law, 
infrastructure and services that would 
have helped poor create wealth and a 
better future are non-existent. 

The 
syrupy as it may sound, is hope. Hope 


antidote to Naxalism, as 
is no food package to be dropped 
from helicopters; it needs to be built 
though good governance at the local 
level. Central planning has failed the 


drastic income and wealth disparities, 
especially in light of mass starvation and 
policy driven suicides. 

Until self-governance and_ policy 
sanity is restored, the real issue is 
how transparent and efficient such 
transfer processes are. Are the intended 
recipients receiving the maximum 
allocated resources? Are there simple 
mechanisms the redress the wrong? 

Cash transfer in various forms, 


based 


identification, will bring much needed 


combined with smart cards 


Most humans might tolerate 
oppression, injustice and abuse 
as ephemeral if convinced about 
the existence of legal and civilised 


recourse. 


world over. The people, including and 
especially in remote areas must have 
the power and resources to script their 
future. 

Countless crores are spent by 
central and state governments in the 
name of the poor, especially rural and 
tribal. This is not only wasteful, but 
very often, counterproductive as well. 
As a starting point, abolish all central 
government ministries that purport to 
work for the upliftment of the poor. 

India Today (June 18th, 2007) found 
that 
merging about 20 central ministries — 


abolishing, restructuring and 
agriculture, human resources, tribal 
affairs, coal, rural and the like—will 
save the taxpayer around Rs 76,000 
crores. Why not parcel this and more, 
say, equally to rural and tribal families 
and to Gram Sabhas? Let them decide 
where to dig canals and lay roads, how 
much fertiliser to buy, how, where and 
when to farm and so on. Growth and 
progress will follow. 

Wealth and income transfers are 
realities in any society, 


especially 


democracies. No society will tolerate 


efficiency and transparency to poverty 
mitigation programs. Which hopefully 
the death knell of 
centralised planning. Even the Left has 


would also be 
extended great support for programmes 
like National Rural Employment 
Guarantee Scheme (NREGS) which has 
effectively become a scheme of simple 
cash transfers. 

It is a sad irony that much of the 
Red Corridor is not only extremely 
poor, but extremely resource rich, with 
enough land for potential factories and 
advanced and efficient farming these 
regions are also rich in coal, uranium, 
bauxite and other minerals. But who 
owns all this wealth? No one and surely 
not the tribals under whose feet much of 
this wealth lies. 

How one divides up natural 
resources like oil is clearly a challenge 
anywhere in the world. How much 
should each citizen of Iraq earn from the 
sale of a barrel of Iraqi oil? Yet there are 
solutions and these must be customised 
for local realities through a serious and 
deliberative process. The Scheduled 
Tribes and Other Traditional Forest 
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Dwellers (Recognition of Forest Rights) 
Act, is an attempt in this direction, 
albeit with loops and holes. 

While General Electric can own 
and operate nuclear reactors around the 
world, why should the tribals of Jaduguda 
be condemned to inherit solely “disease, 
death and environmental destruction” 
from its uranium mines? Currently, in 
the absence of clear property rights, the 
tribals cannot even collect and use more 
mundane forest products, let alone be 
part of the military-industrial complex. 

Improvements in the overall 
property rights framework must 
be hastened. Also, the division of 


this much needed redistribution of 
power and dignity. 

This brings us to the area where 
government institutions must focus: 
the rule of law. Most humans might 
tolerate oppression, injustice and abuse 
as ephemeral if convinced about the 
existence of legal and civilised recourse. 
A functioning democracy would have 
enough safety valves with its judicial, 
police and civil society structures. But 
these too have atrophied in much of 
India, especially in the Red Corridor. 

The much ballyhooed 


of police and judiciary must start, 


reform 


and along with this the ostensibly 


India is too large, too complex and 
too wise to fall apart, due to yet 
another tried and failed ideology. Call 


the red bluff. 


resources among the original owners 
in a democratically consensual and 
transparent manner must be hastened. 

Warriors who see the world through 
the prism of class rightly point out that 
caste and tradition, and not economics 
alone, are also causes for oppression and 
injustice. As an aside, this is interesting 
coming from class warriors, since caste 
and tradition seem to have trumped 
class in much of India. 

Undoubtedly greater devolution of 
power to panchayats, democratically 
protected participation of all castes 
and gender in governance, monitoring 
by activists and human rights agencies, 
greater assault on caste and gender 
atrocities and so on have made deep dents 
into oppressive and unjust structures 
that 
Programs like NREGS, cash transfers 
and vouchers for empowering the poor 


have existed for centuries. 


in education, insurance and health are 
already showing signs of accelerating 
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necessary, but much abused provisions 
like Armed Forces Special Powers Act 
(AFSPA) must go. The very existence of 
provisions like this is, in a democratic 
society, a sign of decay of the rule of law 
and governance. 

Finally, the Naxalites’ bluff must 
be called. There are two kinds of 
Naxalites: those who might join the 
democratic, parliamentary process 
when conditions are right or out 
of necessity; others constrained by 
ideological steel will negate current 
and future Constitutions, Parliaments 
and all organs of Indian democracy as a 
bourgeois confidence trick. The battle 
with the latter is eternal and needs to 
be fought with great stamina and long 
term vision. While empathising with 
their reading of conditions in much 
of India and the need for revolution, 
armed or peaceful, it would be foolish 
to deny or underestimate their long 
term objectives. 


The power of ideology cannot 
be underestimated. Any group that 
pays obeisance to Marx—a pioneer in 
advocating violent revolution and one 
party dictatorship—and to Lenin, Stalin 
and Mao—main exhibits in the gallery 
of mass murderer—needs to be taken 
seriously. Further, the Naxalites are 
just one of the many groups of nihilists 
claiming to represent the oppressed. 

But with the first group of Naxalites, 
the best way to prove the hollowness 
of their ideology and to defeat the 
rebellion would be to hand over power 
to the rebels through a fair democratic 
election. Communism has failed no 
matter which nation tried it and under 
whatever banner. Let them have another 
chance to architect their ruins. 

The Red Corridor must have more 
democratic options. Naxalites who 
are willing to contest, win elections 
and implement their programmes 
must be encouraged. India is too 
large, too complex and too wise to 
fall apart, due to yet another tried 
and failed ideology. Call the red bluff. 
If history of economic policy is any 
guide, the elected Naxalites will fall 
to the well-known ‘anti-incumbency’ 
factor (euphemism for the electorates’ 
rejection of a government that did not 
deliver) 

The debate is not whether Indian 
society needs a revolution or not. That it 
needs. The debate is what the revolution 
will replace the current reality with. 
To hasten that revolution and what it 
brings, the rest of us only have very few, 
yet powerful, weapons like democracy, 
good governance and rule of law. These 
are too important to be left blunt in 
the — hands 
of distant 
leaders and 
underde- 
veloped 
institutions. 
T he y 
must be Targeti 


sharpened. 


van 
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Fewer troops in the 
Kashmiri heartland 


Photo: Dave Watts 


FTER THE successful conduct 
Ae assembly and parliamentary 
polls in Jammu & Kashmir, the 
alleged incident of rape and murder of 
two women in Shopian saw the return 
of protests, rallies and agitational 
politics. The incessant attention of the 
local and the national media has placed 
Chief Minister Omar Abdullah in an 
unenviable position. 
This is reminiscent of last summer 
when a section of the Kashmiri 
population led by separatist leaders 


agitated after a parcel of land was 


Different parts of the state demand different 


ajooroaches 


transferred to the Amarnath shrine 
board by the state government. The 
vociferous nature of public protests 
led many Indian commentators to 
articulate an argument for Kashmir’s 
They 
despaired that India had lost the battle 
for the minds and hearts of the Kashmiri 
people. 


eventual secession from India. 


However, only a few months 


later, despite the same separatist 


leaders issuing an unequivocal call 
for an election boycott, the assembly 
witnessed a 


elections very heavy 


internal 
security 
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participation from the electorate of 
the state. This led to many separatist 
leaders reconsidering their stand on 
elections. While Sajjad Lone chose to 
participate in the parliamentary polls, 
other separatist leaders—for the first 
time in two decades—refrained from 
calling for a boycott of the Lok Sabha 
polls. Thus, it appeared that successful 
conduct of two successive elections in 
the state had turned the tide decisively 
against the separatists and dented their 
claims of representing the aspirations 
of the Kashmiri awam. In this light, the 
alleged incidents at Sopore and Shopian 
have allowed the separatists to come back 
from hibernation and to show that they 
are not irrelevant. 

The Shopian and the Amarnath land 
agitations mark a sharp shift in separatist 
strategy. Despite frequent attempts 
by hard line separatists to cast Kashmir 
as part of the global Islamist jihad in 
the last decade, the struggle for “self- 
determination” has adopted an ethnic- 
political-nationalist idiom to justify its 
movement against the Indian state. But 


faced with dwindling support from the 
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Kashmiri awam and little international 
appetite for their diatribe against the Indian 
state, the hardliners are now trumpeting 
the religious-ethnic identity argument— 
an Islamic Kashmir whose very survival 
as a “Muslim land” is under threat from a 
largely Hindu India—to rouse the average 
Kashmiri against the Indian state and 
revive the fortunes of separatist politics. 
While this “Islam is in danger” 
slogan is clearly successful in rallying the 
crowds— it doesn’t clash with the average 
Kashmiri’s urge for economic growth 
and development—the separatists realise 
that they must dent the credibility of the 
promising and charismatic new chief 
minister to succeed against him politically. 
Incidents such as the ones in Sopore and 
Shopian provide an excellent opportunity 
to the separatists to direct public ire against 
the state government. These unfortunate 
but relatively minor incidents, hardly 
unique to Kashmir in the Indian context, 
tend to conflagrate into bigger stories of 
Kashmiri grievance with many diverse and 
unconnected issues ending up at the top of 
the separatists’ discourse in these protests. 
The mainstream political parties in the 
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state—from Mufti Mohammed Sayeed’s 
People’s Democratic Party (PDP) to the 
Congress Party—have shied away from 
confronting the separatists ideologically. 
While the overt armed support provided 
by the jihadis to the separatists certainly 
has a role to play in this unwillingness, it 
also points to the mainstream politicians’ 
lack of trust and faith in the central 
government. It is here that New Delhi 
must step in and initiate certain major 
steps to shore up the confidence of those 
who support India in this proxy war in 
Kashmir. 

The first and foremost among these 
steps is to reconsider the deployment of 
the central security forces in the state, 
and review the desirability of continuance 
of the Armed Forces Special Powers Act 
(AFSPA). The deployment of the central 
forces, under the AFSPA, is an emotional 
rallying point for the separatists that 
no elected government in the state can 
counter credibly. 

After the Sopore protests, Mr 
Abdullah lobbied New Delhi hard for 
withdrawal of AFSPA from the state. 
The same story has been repeated after 


the recent Shopian incident. The army 
has opposed this vehemently—arguing 
that the anti-militancy operations in 
Kashmir would be adversely affected 
in the absence of AFSPA. The military 
operations against the jihadis in 
Pakistan, and resultant media spotlight 
on the continuing terror threat to India, 
has aided the army’s argument. 
Nevertheless, the army’s argument 
needs to be examined carefully and 
dispassionately. Now, no __ sensible 
observer would argue that the situation 
in Kashmir has improved to the extent 
that the complete withdrawal of the army 
from counterinsurgency operations is 
plausible in the medium-term. 
However, it does not follow that army 
should operate in the entire region in the 
same manner—the security contexts at 
the Line of Control (LoC) and Srinagar, 
for instance, are very different. Indeed, 
the prevalent notion that army requires a 
carte blanche to operate across the entire 
state makes little sense. The army has to 
be at the forefront of counter-terrorism 
operations on the LoC, but it should 
play a secondary role to the political 
leadership in counter-insurgency 
operations in the Kashmiri heartland. 
Theorists 
insurgency (COIN) strategy in three 
hold 


build. Today, Indian security forces 


describe counter- 


simplified stages: clear, and 
have largely “cleared” Kashmir’s key 
population centres of major terrorist 
threats. As there is no indigenous 
terrorist movement in Kashmir, the 
process of “hold” has to be implemented 
on the LoC to prevent Pakistan-aided 
terrorists from infiltrating into the 
Kashmiri heartland. Its dynamics must 
be left entirely to the army. Finally, 
the process of “build” is a socio-political 
process that has to start from the 
population centres in the state under the 
guidance of the political leadership of 
the state—with a substantially reduced 
role for the army. 

With the improvement in the 
security—especially in population 
centres—and the election of a popular 
government, the security goals need to 


be woven into the larger natrative of 


reconciliation and peace. The civilian- 
army conflict—the cause of much angst 
among ordinary Kashmiris—takes place 
notin isolated forests but in large population 
centres. Anarmy- 
led operation 
to kill _ the 


terrorists in the 


remote forests 
of Kupwara 
is necessary 
and justified, 
but similar 
aggressive actions 
by the army 


in population 
centres can have 
far-reaching— 
and often 
damaging— 
social and political 
consequences. 
The issue 
of AFSPA and 
the conduct 


of the 


in population 


army 


centres has 
always provided 
much ammunition to the separatists. 
Therefore, the 
in Kashmir is to balance the security 


greater challenge 
considerations with political imperatives. 
It is possible to resolve this conundrum if 
the primary responsibility for securing law 
and order in population centres is gradually 
transferred to a re-invigorated local police 
while the army is placed in the support 
role—to conduct special operations 
beyond the capacity of the local police. 
As the army recedes in to the background 
in these areas, the question of AFSPA 
becomes superfluous to the whole debate. 
A lowering of political temperature would 
provide the government with enough 
space to consider a bold political decision 
on the continuation of AFSPA in these 
regions. 

More importantly, such a measure 
will help create confidence among 
mainstream politicians of the state to 
take on the separatists ideologically. 
The battle for winning the ideological 
space in Kashmir has to be fought by 


mainstream political, social and religious 
leaders of the state. All actions of the 
Indian government must empower 


this local leadership in Kashmir. An 


An area-wise review of 
deployment of the central 
forces, army and the 
Rashtriya Rifles—leading 
to a reconsideration of 

the employment of the 
AFSPA in certain areas of 
the state—will deflate the 
separatist balloon and move 
the state firmly on the path 
of permanent peace and 


normalcy. 
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area-wise review of deployment of the 
central forces, army and the Rashtriya 
Rifles—leading to a reconsideration 
of the employment of the AFSPA in 
certain areas of the state—will deflate 
the separatist balloon and move the 
state firmly on the path of permanent 
peace and normalcy. 

The political leaderships in New 
Delhi and Srinagar must appreciate the 
distinction in employment and the role 
of the army in different parts of the state. 
More _ than 
the = Omar 
Abdullah 
government 
at Srinagar, 
it is the UPA 
government 
at Delhi that 
can decide 
the — future 
course of 


action in 
Kashmir. 
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Let them come (even 
sans visa) 


Academics, journalists anc human rights 
actuists should be welcomed 


Photo: Mckay Savage 


ARLIER THIS summer, a woman in Latin America did not get the visa in 
k time to make her trip to India to attend a conference. In itself, this would 

have been a minor incident, inconveniencing her, the conference organisers, 
and travel agents. Many people have to rearrange travel plans when they are unable 
to get their papers in order in time for visa officers to make their decisions. While 
individuals have the right to leave their country—and to return to their country— 
no country is under an obligation to accept a foreigner (with the exception being 
those fleeing conflict or have a well-founded fear of being persecuted, under 
international refugee law). 

But this individual is an academic, and she was scheduled to present a paper 
about land and conflict dynamics in Latin America, and its impact on business 
operations. She has a PhD from a reputed university, and she was planning to 
attend a closed-door, privately-organised round-table on global issues concerning 


human rights, conflict, and development, and the role of 
business. She has worked at think tanks in the Americas, and 
is a frequent fixture at such seminars—this would have been 
her first trip to India. 

She did not make her trip because Indian embassy’s visa 
officers in her capital city, despite being reassured that she 
was going to speak about her experiences in her country, 
baulked. Fearing that someone further up the food chain in 
the Ministry of External Affairs might object later, they kept 
delaying the process until it was impossible for her to make 
the trip. She was not the only one who had to cancel; a British 
delegate had to drop plans, too. Meanwhile, two delegates 
traveling from the United States faced no problem. 

This is not a plea for joined up thinking in India’s ministry 
of external affairs, though that would be a good start. This is 
about the sheer lack of imagination of the babus, who tremble 
when they read words like conflict and human rights in the 
application of a foreigner wishing to visit India. Hers is hardly 
the only instance. There are several foreign journalists who 
have had to go through incredible hoops to assure visa officers 
that their interest in India is mainly benign. This means some 
journalists are forced to lie when they apply for a visa; or, 
reporters writing timid, safe stories about “incredible” India 
find it easier to get visas quickly. Why journalists? Academics 
who specialise in India too have had similar experiences, 
where papers they might write in obscure journals are 
perceived as part of an anti-India agenda on the part of the 
academic community. Development workers and human 
rights activists who wish to visit India even on a holiday have 
to provide guarantees in writing that they will not conduct 
any of their regular business while in India. 

One human rights organisation had sent two of its 
representatives to India in early 2002, for a human rights 
education seminar. That week, a train burned in Godhra, 
killing 58 Hindus, and retaliatory riots followed, killing at 
least 900 people, 600 of them being Muslims. These activists 
faced the stark moral dilemma—whether to go to Gujarat 
and gather testimonies, or continue their participation in the 
seminar, as if nothing had happened. 

Those critical of foreign busybodies—human rights 
activists, journalists, or academics—coming to India say that 
they aren’t needed, because India has enough internal critics 
who have the freedom to say what they want, which is right, 
upto a point. But why impose restrictions at all? What does 
India have to hide? 

Ask documentary film-makers and they will tell stories of 
having to submit scripts for approval, with officials lacking 
aesthetic sense or an awareness of the art form sitting on 
judgement whether a particular film can be made in India. 
Hypersensitive interest groups have already forced some 
filmmakers to cancel plans of filming in India. Deepa Mehta’s 
Water is a recent example, but think of the criticism heaped 
upon Richard Attenborough when he was making Gandhi. 
One noted Gandhian said at that time: “We are not prepared 


to give our Gandhi to anyone.” 

This makes India’s image-management look like Burma, 
China, and Indonesia under Suharto. It is grossly incompatible 
with a modern democracy on the cusp of great power status. 
Worse, it fails: impose restrictions on foreigners, and they 
will think India has something to hide, convincing the visitor 
to look for the stories that read like a pale imitation of Vandana 
Shiva, Arundhati Roy or P Sainath. 

Whatever happened to India’s soft power? 

Joseph Nye gave wide currency to this notion, where he 
suggested that the United States need not throw its weight 
around the international stage; it could have its way through 


By being more open, 

India may reveal its 
weaknesses; but at least 
those weaknesses will be 
visible. By closing down, 
India may think it has 
hidden its weaknesses, but 
it will only confirm the worst 
fears other may have about 
India. How can a reporter, 
for example, figure out the 
strides dalits may have 


made in India 
ET) 


being attractive and positive. Singapore’s founding father Lee 
Kuan Yew alluded to it, in comparing the United States with 
China, saying while both countries were comparable in many 
ways, the United States won the soft-power sweepstakes 
hands down, because of its vibrant popular culture, its brand 
names, and the sheer desirability of some of the ideas and 
ideals of America. China lacked those. Jackie Chan, try as he 
might, simply could not outrun Brad Pitt. 

Before he became the minister of state for external 
affairs, Shashi Tharoor eloquently argued for India to use its 
soft power better. There is already a reservoir of goodwill 
for India in the West, for example: think of the popularity 
of yoga, the growing interest in Bollywood, the easy access 
to Indian spices and Indian foods abroad, the wide acclaim 
that greets many Indian writers, filmmakers, artists, and 
musicians—all of these, coupled with the successful staging 
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of elections periodically, creates the impression that India is 
like any modern, western-style democracy. 

That is, until the foreigner tries to visit India, to understand 
what makes that democracy work, where it may be getting 
corrupted, and what its failings are. This is a battle India 
can win easily against its inevitable rival in Asia and beyond, 
China: by being more open, India may reveal its weaknesses; 
but at least those weaknesses will be visible. By closing down, 
India may think it has hidden its weaknesses, but it will only 
confirm the worst fears other may have about India. How can 
a reporter, for example, figure out the strides dalits may have 
made in India, if he is not allowed to visit India to make a 
documentary on caste? How would an academic appreciate 
India’s freedom of expression, if she is to go by the received 
wisdom from others? And yet, if either of them made an 
application for a visa, the process will be cumbersome; the 
application will get delayed. 

This is India scoring a spectacular self goal. And to what 
end? Foreign correspondents can recall many stories where 
visa officers of authoritarian regimes delay issuing visas in the 
futile hope of shaping coverage that they fear will show their 
country in a poor light. During the last days of the Suharto- 
era in Indonesia, visa officers routinely took between one 
and two months issuing visas to correspondents---a rule that 
they waived if they were bribed, or if the reporters lied and 
sought tourist visas and then did their official business. (It’s 
not that simple: if those reporters got caught, they could have 
ended up spending time in an Indonesian jail---which is not a 
prospect for the faint-hearted.) It is only after the International 
Monetary Fund effectively took over the management of the 
Indonesian economy in 1997, that the visa officers began 
issuing visas promptly. 
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India’s practices—of seeking approvals from New Delhi, 
of requiring that the reporter or academic get the nature of 
her inquiry vetted first—make it look more like Indonesia 
under Suharto, and less like what it is—a democracy. India is 
making life unnecessarily difficult for academics, writers, and 
activists, assuming that each of them is an agent provocateur 
intent on destabilising India. Instead, India should let its soft 
power prevail, and make their lives easy. Let them come. 
Let them come even without a visa. There’s something 
called atithi devo bhava that the tourism department likes to 
talk about. Let them find things for themselves: the innate 
goodness of the Indian people, and the genuine openness of 
the society, which marks India as special in the developing 
world, will win most of them over. 

It is only when India’s sleuths stop spying on reporters 
and academics that they will have the time and resources 
to protect India’s borders: where young men, barely out 
of their teens, can turn up, in hijacked fishing trawlers, 
and hold the nation in a fearful siege for three days. Such 
extremists enter India at will; the 
seashore remains vulnerable, but 
the babus in embassies abroad 
are busy stopping Oxbridge dons 
or Ivy League experts who want 
to come to India and talk about 
how Latin American countries 


deal with paramilitary forces 


Mud 4 the 
world 


and left-wing guerrillas fighting 
over oilfields, and its impact 
on human rights of indigenous 


people. 
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Human capitalism 


A discussion on ideas for India’s future with 
Nandan Nilekan! 
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ven before joining the Indian government to lead the national ID project, 

Nandan Nilekani—then chairman of Infosys Technologies—was engaged 

in a number of public policy initiatives. He is the president of the National 
Council of Applied Economic Research, a member of the National Knowledge 
Commission, a member of the board of governors of the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Bombay and is involved in numerous other governmental and non- 
governmental initiatives. The range of his interests and his passionate commitment 
to India’s future comes out in his book Imagining India - Ideas for a new century. As 
indeed, in his voice when he spoke to Pragati. 

How would you define India’s national interest? When we posed this question to Jaswant 
Singh, he said it was the preservation of the resilient core of Indian society that is the heart of 
India’s national interest, because it is Indian society that keeps the wheels turning whatever is 
the political structure of the state. According to K Subrahmanyam, India’s national interest is 


to ensure high rates of growth, alleviate poverty and ensure good governance. 
ig g poverty g004 g 
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Anything that we can do to make the country stronger, 
more equitable, more secure, more fair and which can truly 
leverage the extraordinary opportunity—that would be the 
national interest. The definition of Indian society is amorphous 
and is prone to multiple interpretations. My view is that it 
is very rare that nations get an opportunity to lift a billion 
people out of poverty. And due to a confluence of events that 
I have described in my book, we have a truly extraordinary 
opportunity that comes once in a millennium. It is in our 
national interest to make the most out of that opportunity 
and achieve economic independence and fulfilment for all our 
citizens—doing that would automatically address the other 
challenges that we have. 


It is very rare that nations 
get an opportunity to 

lift a billion people out 

of poverty. And due to 

a confluence of events 
that I have described in 
my book, we have a truly 
extraordinary opportunity 
that comes once ina 


millennium. 
|| 


Human capital 

Your book is about ideas, and you have quoted a number of people 
and their ideas. If you were to pick one to focus the governance agenda 
of the coming central government, what would it be. 

The most important idea and the central theme that I 
start off in my opening chapter is the change in our view of 
the population. For a long time, in part due to international 
pressure, we treated our population as a burden and 
something that needed to be controlled. But today, we’ ve 
finally realised that people are our biggest strength, our assets 
and not liabilities, that human capital is what makes you 
tick. The moment you think of our people as human capital 
then automatically the challenge becomes how do we make 
sure they are healthy, educated, have roads to go to work 
and school, have lights to study at night, have jobs and can 
become entrepreneurs. The fundamental shift in the way we 
think about population is the central theme of my book and 
everything I talk about is how do we leverage and exploit 
that human capital, and what are the obstacles that you see 
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in doing that. 


If I were to stretch that—what would be the policy measure that 
would stem from this idea: 

Part of it is execution—in areas like single markets, 
urbanisation, primary education and infrastructure, for 
instance, I don’t think it’s a policy issue so much, because there 
is a demand for that from the people, and there is political 
will. It is about doing it right, on time and with quality. Take 
primary education—there’s a huge amount of money coming 
down the pipe, and there’s a huge demand from the poor who 
have realised that lack of education impairs their economic 
mobility. So you have demand and supply, but execution 
is a problem—getting schools to work, getting teachers to 
come... 

The policy issues—which I talk about in my third 
section—first, we need to completely deregulate our higher 
education: it is unfair on our part to deny our children a good 
education. That’s exactly what we are doing by all these 
artificial constraints we have put on the sector, in the form of 
the whole “HRD Raj” that we have. 

Second: labour reforms, and creating an environment 
where companies and well-meaning entrepreneurs can 
create a large number of jobs with the flexibility to be able to 
contract the work force when necessary. Today, due to the 
inflexibility of our labour laws, entrepreneurs are developing 
capital intensive industries when there are a large number of 
people who need jobs. On the other hand, 93 percent of the 
employment in the unorganised sector where people have no 
rights whatsoever. This is clearly an untenable situation. We 
need to change that and create a large number of jobs in the 
organised sector. 

And third, if we are able to do these then we don’t really 
need reservations, because reservations is a way to parcel 
out quotas from an small existing capacity. It is much better 
to expand capacity so significantly that nobody really needs 
reservations; and we move towards a system of affirmative 


action where we offer people opportunities instead. 


Right shift 

It’s hard to dispute your contention that the extremes must be rejected 
in favour of a fine balance. But anyone born before 1991, and 
perhaps after that too, has been raised on a diet of socialism. The 
population may be young, but most of our politicians and decision- 
makers still carry socialist baggage. In this climate, isn’t it necessary 
for those who believe in liberalism to take extreme positions so that the 
balance moves towards the right? In other words, shouldn’t those who 
want to bring about centre-right outcomes take an unabashed stance 
in favour of individual rights and economic freedom? 

The experience of the world, including the current 
economic crisis has demonstrated that unregulated markets 
are as bad as unrestricted socialism. Markets are very powerful 
and useful instruments...they are the engines of economic 
progress and the only known way of raising the standard 


of living of billions of people. At the same time I think we 
need to balance markets with very good public governance 
and public accountability. The last section of my book, which 
is about anticipating the future, looks at health, pensions, 
energy, environment and technology. There is clearly a huge 
role for the state to make the right choices so that it can create 
the right environment in which markets can operate. 

Markets should operate freely within a framework of 
rules, regulations and incentives. I’m not in favour of a state 
that hunkers down and decides who should produce what but 
more in terms of public policy. For example, if you want to 
drive a post-carbon economy, you can’t do it in a big way 
without public policy. I’m a strong believer in markets, but I 
also think that markets should be complemented with a very 
strategic thinking state. 

But is there enough in the public discourse in terms of selling 
market ideas to the people? 

Absolutely not. In fact, one of the arguments I make in 
the book is that half-done reforms are worse than no reforms. 
Because when you have half-done reforms, those of us who 
have access to education, English language and jobs can really 
prosper in this economy, and those who don’t get shut out. 
Rather than positioning our reforms as something which is to 
make rich people richer, the real part of reforms is to broaden 
the access to opportunity—of education, infrastructure, 
healthcare to the common man. Reforms have not been 
positioned as something that lead to improved opportunities. 
That’s one of the political failures. All our reforms are done 
under stealth by our technocrats as if its something they 
shouldn’t be doing. If sold properly, reforms are pro-people, 
and not pro-rich. This has not been sold well-enough. 

In the 20-odd months between your starting the book and its 
publication, the world—and India—is in a crisis. The UPA 
government’s fiscal profligacy has left us staring at a large fiscal 
deficit, severely constraining India’s ability to implement fiscal 
stimuli. Now exports have begun to dip, perhaps indicating coming 
heartburn on the balance-of-payments front. And the terrorist attacks 
on Mumbai have not only resulted in a geopolitical shock (the benign 
half-decade has come undone) but also exposed immense shortcomings 
on the internal security front. In your book you write about the 
transformative effect of crises—1991 changed our attitude towards 
our entrepreneurs. What do you think the current, manifold crisis, 
will transform? 

There are broadly two issues: one, the global economic 
crisis and its implications on India; and two, the issue of 
security. 

On the first, the whole world was in a bubble phase of 
growth and it made us complacent. The 8-9 percent growth 
we had was not real growth. It was bubble growth. And this 
led to two things: one, it took our eye off the ball in terms 
of the fundamental structural reforms that we needed, and 
two because it created a fiscal robustness due to higher tax 
collections, a lot of the money was spent on populist schemes. 
These are the two negative consequences of the bubble. 


Now the bubble is gone and our growth rates will come 
down to normal, and now it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that we cannot continue without fundamental structural 
reforms: that broaden access to education, employment, 
infrastructure. The message to us that it is back to basics. It is 
very clear that we can’t afford to have an indefinite number 
of populist schemes because we can’t afford it, and we have 
to use the money for old fashioned things like building roads 
and sending children to school. Whether it will happen or 
not depends on the politics of the situation, but it’s a strong 
message to go back to basics. 


The moment you think 

of our people as human 
capital then automatically 
the challenge becomes how 
do we make sure they are 
healthy, educated, have 
roads to go to work and 
school, have lights to study 
at night, have jobs and can 


become entrepreneurs. 
ea | 
On the issue of terrorism, the Mumbai attacks have 
demonstrated very clearly that we really cannot ignore the 
need to have a strong, secure and a well-governed state. It’s 
not as if we have our markets and the stock exchange, we 
make some money and we go home. The reality is that we 
must have a well-governed state, secured borders, a good 
police, law & order. Those points have come through very 
strongly, especially for the middle class. And to the extent 
this will galvanise the middle class, which has by and large 
abdicated, and motivate it to engage with the political process 
and demand better accountability and governance, then from 
this tragedy we could have a good consequence in the long 


term. 


What lessons does the success of Infosys have for Indian governance? 

Obviously running a company and running a country are 
two different things—running a country is infinitely more 
complex. Having said that, Infosys is a story of common 
people aspired to do something on a big scale and were able 
to accomplish that. 

If you look at the founders and even the current senior 
management, they all come from very prosaic, middle class 
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backgrounds. But because we had a larger vision of what is 
possible, we were able to take ordinary people and make 
them achieve extraordinary things. India can do the same. 
India is at such a phenomenal position that if it can set its 
vision high, and provide leadership that can motivate people, 
then the 21st century can be an Indian century. 


Intellectual infrastructure for the 21st century 

From Bombay Plan to Bombay Club to Bombay House—we’ve seen 
the entrepreneurial shift from outward-looking Indian businesses. Yet, 
Indian businesses invest precious little in improving the overall public 
policy and public management capacity. Can the Indian entrepreneur 
continue to be globally competitive in the face of poor governance 
at home? How can corporate India be made to invest in thought- 
leadership (think tanks, endowed chairs in Indian universities), 
training of public officials (policy schools and scholarships) and indeed 
in clean politics. Arun Shourie, for instance, recently suggested that 
shareholders require corporations to set up trust funds for political 
contributions, and ensure that these are spent only on candidates 
without criminal records. 

It’s a little early to say whether that will happen. I’ve been 
involved witha large number of initiatives to set up institutions, 
think-tanks and so forth, and while the response is improving, 
a lot more can be done. If you compare the 21st century India 
with the US in the 20th century, the Americans really built 
huge intellectual infrastructure through philanthropy—the 
Ford and Rockefeller foundations, and Brookings, to name 
a few—many great institutions were set up and they do it to 
the current day. We haven’t done it—barring the Tatas and 
some of us who are doing it—it’s not widespread. That needs 
to happen very rapidly. 

I think the terrorist attacks have woken up people to the 
strategic risks of not focusing on a strong and secure state. That 
might translate into multiple kinds of things: more political 
activism, or more demand for de-politicisation of the security 
agencies, or more initiatives on governance reforms. I believe it 
should also translate into providing the intellectual infrastructure 
for the 21st century. 

What I’ve done with my book, is to lay a roadmap for what 
are the ideas that we need to think about. We really don’t have 
a roadmap from any other part of the world: we have to learn 
from the mistakes made in the developed countries and chart out 
a whole new plan. To do that we need a lot of introspection and I 
don’t see that level of thinking happening. So my book is a broad 
agenda and it’s time we got into the details of each of these things 
and create the intellectual infrastructure to take it further. 

Things are not going to change overnight. Indian politics 
will change over the 10-12 years. In 2020 we will have 500-700 
million people under the age of 25, 90 percent of them literate, 
with a functional knowledge of English, we’ll have 35-40 percent 
urbanisation, and media and technology an order of magnitude 
greater than today. If the seeds of that are laid today they will 
become the basis for huge changes in the way political parties 
function and governance improves. At some point the politics 
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of competitive development will overtake the politics of 
caste, religion and creed, which is what we have today. That 
shift will occur over the decade. 


Engaging China 

Will India modernise its infrastructure before the Chinese learn 
English? What if it is the latter? More generally, how do you see the 
India-China relationship evolving over the next few years. 

It’s more than that. If the Chinese had their way, they’ ll 
make Mandarin one of the global languages, if not the global 
language. That way, the playing field moves to their strength. 
India is a swing country in this because our embracing 
English in a big way will be an important reason for English 
to continue being a dominant global language. India is in a 
strategic position. One of the things I have been advocating is 
that not only should India learn English internally, we should 
actually spread English globally. The more strongly we do 
this, the more strongly we secure our own strategic position 
as opposed to someone whose language is not English. We 
have to make sure that remain the dominant business language 
of the world and global communications. 

And yes, we should modernise our infrastructure before 
China catches up on the language front. 

With China, we will collaborate in some areas, compete 
in others and partner each other in yet others. There are areas 
where we have common interests: for instance, on trade 
and environment. Both countries have an interest in keeping 
global markets open, in getting an efficient, effective and 
equitable deal on climate change, in getting a larger say in 
international organisations like the World Bank, IMF, G-7 
which have to recognise the shift from West to East. The 
interests are not 100 percent common but broadly in the 
same ball park. There are some places where we compete: as 
economies and for natural resources. And there are are areas 
we can be partners—like in bilateral trade. So we will need to 


deal with China differently, depending on the issue. 


What’s next for Nandan Nilekani? In one year, and in five years? 

I certainly would like to engage in the change process 
of India. I strongly feel that I am fortunate to be in the right 
time, at the right place, and with perhaps the right position to 
contribute. That sense of history 
is very much in me. But I don’t 
believe that you have to necessarily 
be a formal politician to bring about 
change in India. I am involved with 
a whole number of initiatives—and 
some of them will succeed, and | 


some will not. But even if a few of 
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them do then I would have made a 
reasonably material contribution to 
the direction where India is headed. 
So I think that’s good for a day’s 


work—a good decade’s work. 
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The case for freedom 


India can't afford to delay tne liberalisation 
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VISITOR from the 17th century 
on a trip to the year 2009 
would be rather surprised to 


learn that the United States of America 
is in distress. He would, of course, be 
no stranger to troubled times; but in 
his time, troubles came in the form of 
famines, diseases, strife and taxes. This 
blight called “recession” that has struck 
the United States would seem strange 
to him. Factories that were at full steam 
two years ago are now idle, though their 
productive capacity is undiminished. 
Healthy men and women who were 


working in those factories now sit at 


of Its economy 


home. Goods lie in warehouses even 
while vehicles to transport them in and 
roads to carry them on remain intact. 
Further inquiry would reveal that the 
cause of the United States’ trouble is a 
breakdown in the system by which it co- 
ordinates demand and supply, present 
and future consumption, and risk and 
reward. Though the visitor would not be 
prepared for the scale and sophistication 
of the system that has now suffered a 
setback, he would be no stranger to the 
idea of markets. Markets and traders 
have existed for as long as humankind 
has, and so have attacks against them. 
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Defending free trade and freemarkets 
has never been an easy task at the best of 
times. Defending financial markets is an 
even tougher proposition. If our visitor 
is from Europe, he would know of 
pogroms against Jewish moneylenders, 
conducted by princes unable to repay 
the money they recklessly borrowed. 
Trading and money-lending have always 
been little-understood professions; the 
role they play in society has always 
been questioned. At Pragati, our stated 
mission is to further the Indian national 
interest, which, we continue to believe, 
through 


freedom. It is natural that at times like 


is served best economic 


The most important 

lesson that India can 

learn, however, is that it is 
important to be prosperous 
enough to be able to 
weather crises. We, at 
Pragati, believe that the road 
to prosperity lies through ihe 


economic freedom. 
SS SS Sa aS 


these, when “greed” and “unregulated 
off the 


detractors like a well-practised refrain, 


markets” roll tongues of 
our continued belief requires some 
explanation. 

An important part of the 
explanation is to reflect on the fact 
that if our 17th century visitor is 
offered a choice between suffering 
the disasters he has experienced and 
the one that he is witnessing, he will 
unhesitatingly choose the latter. India, 
along with all of humanity, faces a 
similar choice. Its former finance 
minister, P Chidambaram, has boasted 
that India has escaped the malaise that 
has struck the world because it has 


“regulated” its markets better. He has 
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neglected to mention that this narrow 
escape has come at a cost. The cost 
is that India suffers the continuing 
disasters of poverty, malnutrition and 
backwardness. Percy Mistry, noted 
proponent of open financial markets, 
has asked why India is willing to forgo 
30 percent of GDP growth in order 
to stave off a financial shock once in a 
decade that will cost it 3 percent. This is 
a valid question that must be asked more 
often, and the 30 percent of GDP that 
India loses should be quantified in terms 
of human costs. 

The cost is paid by the farmer who 
is forced by law to sell his produce to 
the Agricultural 
Produce 
Marketing 
Commission, 
controlled — by 
thuggish local 
politicians. It 
is extracted by 
governmen t 
officials who 
stalk the borders 
of every city 
and every state, 
holding up 
trucks carrying 
farmer’s 
produce for 
hours and days. 
The cost that 
they 


in bribes, time and waste, is paid by 


extract, 


the farmer who could have got more 
and by the consumer who could have 
paid less. The inability to conduct 
trade and transport over long distances 
within India means that industries are 
concentrated in a few small cities, which 
in turn means that the farmer, if he does 
decide to migrate, has to travel far more 
than he should have to. 

The 
Indian citizens’ savings and “invests” 
And to 
ensure that this continues, it prevents a 


government expropriates 


them in wasteful schemes. 


decent bond market from developing. 
This hamstrings the economy and 
prevents 


companies from making 


investments. Government-owned 


banks make politically-directed loans, 
which cuts off credit for productive 
The 
mandates that certain products can only 


small businesses. government 
be produced by “small-scale” industries, 
and this provides an incentive to those 
industries to stay small artificially. They 
hold back from making investments 
that will give them advantage of scale, 
and keep workers off the rolls to avoid 
hitting the upper limit. The cost paid by 
the factory worker who works in the 
unorganised sector must surely count 
in the 30 percent of the GDP that India 
loses every decade. 

Sadly, as the Kannada proverb goes, 
no one weeps for the one who dies 
every day. The pride that the supporters 
of the status quo experience, based on 
the claim that India has escaped this 
contagion, is rather unfounded. In 
any case, India’s daily deaths have not 
immunised it from periodic disasters. 
India’s “strict” regulations did not 
prevent it from reaching the verge 
of bankruptcy in 1991. Regulations 
before 1991 did not free India from 
having to devalue its currency twice to 
prevent balance of payments crises, and 
regulations since then have not stopped 
it from having periodic booms and 
crashes in the stock markets. In fact, 
this statement can be generalised. No 
country has found the magic wand that, 
once waved, will bring into existence 
just the right balance between economic 
growth and stability. It is easy to 
devise a regulation that would have, in 
retrospect, prevented the last crisis. But 
no one has found a political, economic, 
administrative and legal system that is 
good at identifying and implementing 
these regulations ahead of time. When 
these constraints are considered, it is not 
clear that the free market prescription 
does all that badly. 

Indeed, there are many lessons 
to be learnt from the current global 
economic crisis. Unfortunately, there 
are an equally large number of incorrect 
lessons that should not be learnt, and it 
is not an easy task to distinguish between 


the two kinds. 
Continued on Page 27 


Let us keep our Republic 


The debate over moral vigilantism should 
focus on the rule-of-law 


Photo: Matthew Logelin 


EFORE SHE was selected by 

John McCain as his running 

mate in the 2008 US presidential 
elections, Sarah Palin was a little 
known governor of a distant American 
state. Venerated and despised in equal 
measure—depending upon your 
culturo-political affiliation—Mrs Palin 
was an old style cultural warrior. Proof 
that even ina stable, modern democracy 
like the United States, 


differences persist. For example, almost 


cultural 


forty years after Roe vs Wade was decided, 
abortion still remains a hot button issue. 

In a multi-ethnic and multi-religious 
country like India, the edges are more 


sharply drawn. Is there an Indian 
culture? Does it define our nationhood 
or is it a concept solely meant to 
preserve traditional hierarchies and 
power structure? 

Amorphous as the concept may be, 
and despite the virtually insurmountable 
definitional challenges, cultural 
identities matter and are increasingly 
more meaningful to people. Human 
societies, even if organised around 
nation states, don’t exist in a vacuum. 
There has to be a reference point and 
that are usually markers of cultural 
identities: ethnic groups, language and 


religion. 
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Therein lie the seeds of conflict. 
Or, as Samuel Huntington has argued, 
“We know who we are only when we 
know who we are not and often only 
when we know whom we are against.” 
Essentially, most people are against 
something rather than in favour of 
anything. 

The controversy in Mangalore— 
where a band of self-appointed culture 
warriors attacked female pub-goers— 
that currently rages on in opinion 
columns, television stations and 
cyberspace is merely an extension of 
what has happened elsewhere: from 
the streets of Srinagar to the backlanes 
of Mumbai, a city whose changed name 
itself reflects cultural revisionism. And 
that debate can be placed at multiple 
levels. 

At the simplest, it is easy enough to 
see the Mangalore incident as a conflict 
between two visions: an_atavistic 
philosophy with regressive attitude 
towards women’s place in society, 
countered by a more libertine vision, 
which, at least superficially, draws 
on notions of freedom and individual 
liberty. 

On the other hand, in places like 
Mumbai, it has played out on a more 
ethnic-cultural Whatever 


may be its idiom, the roots can be traced 


platform. 


back to a rapidly changing Indian society 
searching for its inflexion point. 

The hackneyed response from left- 
liberal sections to such cultural conflicts 
is to either dismiss the role of culture 
entirely or engage in doctrinal wars over 
its contours—for instance, by citing the 
odes to Soma in classical Indian texts to 
counter the Sri Ram Sene’s angst against 
alcohol. But this is an endless debate 
where no amount of evidence will ever 
convince the other side. 

Other 
noticeably Pratap Bhanu Mehta, have 


commentators, most 
advocated open conversations on “what 
new social values signify and how they 
can be properly embedded in society 
without repression and conflict.” From 
the perspective of social advancement, 
these conversations may be important 


but they are less useful in resolving 
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cultural conflicts. For the notion of 
individual freedom militates against 
conversations originating from within 
existing societal norms. Understanding 
the angst against freedom or against 
“culturally inappropriate behaviour” 
does not automatically translate into an 
ability to address them. Reconciliation 
between such diametrically opposed 
views is virtually impossible or, even if 
achieved, would be momentary at best. 

If not in social discourse, where does 
the solution lie? For that the debate 
needs to be framed properly. What is 
addressable is not the Sri Ram Sene’s 
views—in a democracy, everyone is 
entitled to their opinions, howsoever 
archaic they may be—but its recourse to 
violence. And indulging in hooliganism 
is the rule rather than exception for such 
groups. 

Therein lies the role of the state. The 
Indian constitution says that amongst 
other things India is a “democratic 
republic.” A republic believes in the 
rule of law, and not the rule of men— 
the republican philosophy is against 
the rule of dictators or kings, but also 
against the rule of ephemeral majorities. 
A democracy too is against tyrants, but 
it, by definition, supports the rule of the 
majority. 

Now, majority decision-making is 
unambiguously correct when we elect 
our leader; use force to protect life and 
property; or quell communal secession. 
Essentially, it represents the idea of a 
liberal democracy—popular democracy 
restrained by its faith in constitutional 
processes and rule of law. 

In other words, democracy seems 
to be the best way of operating the 
republic. But the idea of democracy 
becomes counter-productive when it 
is used against republicanism itself. If 
a republic is against the rule of men, 
and it represents the actualisation 
of an implicit social contract—an 
understanding that men have certain 
inalienable rights—that not all majority 
decisions carry legitimacy. 

So debates on whether visiting pubs 
enjoy social sanction or is consistent 


with Indian culture become redundant. 


The role of the state is not to act as 
moral arbiter on appropriateness of 
adult behaviour or adjudicate cultural 
disputes but to use its power to preserve 
the rights it explicitly guarantees to its 
citizens. And in a democratic republic, 
the rights are protected through rule of 
law. The Indian state is morally bound 
to secure those rights for its citizens 
when they are threatened by non-state 
actors—whether terrorists or vigilante 
groups. That is what civil society should 
demand. The anti-Sri Ram Sene groups 
would have served a much _ higher 
purpose if they had directed their ire at 
the government rather than individuals 
or specific political parties. 
Unfortunately, despite our 
constitutional proclamations, the Indian 
republic is moving away from one 
that does not believe in prosecuting 
someone unless the there has been 
harm to someone else’s life, liberty 
or property, to a partially constrained 
semi-majoritarian democracy. It is hard 
for Indian governments to criticise Sri 
Ram Sene’s moral policing when they 
have happily indulged in the same— 
from banning books to banishing artists. 
In principle, how is vigilantism of 
fringe groups different from the state’s 
reluctance to de-criminalise certain acts 
of private, consensual sex between two 
adult individuals? 
Constitutional weaknesses show 
over time. Today’s Britain can be 
understood as a benevolent totalitarian 
state, whereas the United States, despite 
all its weaknesses, can justifiably claim 
to have lived up to Benjamin Franklin’s 
challenge in response to an American’s 
question 
regarding 
what kind of 
government 
did their 
Constitution 
beget: “A 
Republic, 


i 


@rbedom First 


if you can 
keep it.” 


Let us 


keep our 
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N THE aftermath of the terrorist 

strike in Mumbai in November 

2008, many people expressed their 
anger and frustration at the political 
leadership. An idea that has gained 
new currency has been the decade-old 
proposal to introduce a negative option 
in the ballot — “None of the Above”, or 
simply the “No Vote’, to express lack 
of confidence in politicians as such. 
Even the Supreme Court has called for 
a larger bench to decide on a recent 
public interest litigation (PIL) filed by 
the People’s Union for Civil Liberties 
(PUCL), asking for the introduction of 
the ‘No Vote’ in the ballot. The Election 
Commission of India has endorsed the 


Vote! 


Recause 'No Vote’ is no solution 


idea too. 

But the road to hell is often paved 
with good intentions. Thus, despite 
feeling disfranchised and frustrated by 
politics as usual, we must say ‘No’ to the 
idea of the ‘No Vote’. This is an idea that 
is actually anti-democratic in principle. 
It is based on a gross misunderstanding 
of our democratic institutions and 
electoral politics. Moreover, the 
implications of the ‘No Vote’ have 
hardly been thought through. 

Democracy is not a system where 
the majority rules. Rather, democracy 
is a system where minority views need 
to be protected so that they have the 
opportunity and freedom to persuade 


politics 
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people and peacefully win others to 
their side, so that today’s minority 
viewpoint has the potential to become 
the dominant opinion of tomorrow. 

First, we need to take a look at the 
rationale for representative democracy. 
In large countries, and with increasingly 
sophisticated rules of governance, direct 
democracy as seen in ancient Greece is 
hardly the appropriate mode of politics. 
In a referendum, voters can decide for 
or against a specific motion; however, 
when laws are set in a legislative 
chamber, based on debate and voting by 
elected representatives, the voter’s voice 
can only be represented, indirectly, by 
the legislator. By refusing to vote for a 
legislator, the eligible voter is, in effect, 
abstaining from participation in the 
entire political process. 

We saw in the last few years, how 
people in different countries of the 
European Union, repeatedly voted 
‘No’ on the question of the proposed 
European constitution. But that ‘No 
Vote’ was not against the idea of 
the representative democracy, but a 
vote against the proposed continental 
constitution. This gave a clear signal 
to the elected representatives of the 
climate of opinion prevailing in many 
parts of Europe. 

A ‘No Vote’ on the ballot aimed at 
electing the representatives themselves, 
however, will only undermine 
the legitimacy of the process of 
representative democracy itself. 

Let us extend the argument further. 
What would be the 


of such a ‘No Vote’ against the 


implications 


candidates contesting in the election 
in a constituency? Firstly, should the 
election be cancelled if the ‘No’ wins 
more vote than the candidates on 
the ballot? Or should re-polling be 
ordered only if 51 percent or more of 
the voters express lack of confidence in 
the existing slate of candidates? Suppose 
a fresh vote is ordered, should the 
previous set of candidates be allowed 
to stand again? In case the ‘No Vote’ 
turns out to be the dominant sentiment 
of the citizens in a constituency or a 
country, who would actually bear the 
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responsibility for governance? Should the 
existing set of politicians just continue in 
office till the political deadlock over ‘No 
Vote’ is broken? Or should an unelected 
bureaucracy or nominated technocracy 
be asked to take over the reins of political 
power? 

These are not rhetorical questions. 
Recently, Bangladesh held its election for 
the national parliament after a two year 
stint by a military-backed technocratic 
(The Bangladeshi 


constitution requires an interim non- 


government. 


political government to oversee the 
national election within a span of three 
months.) Both in the media and at polling 
stations, there were official advertisements 
and posters, informing people about the 
new choice on the ballot, the ‘No Vote’. 
On the day of the ballot, the voters gave 


or worse, seek to depoliticise political 
democracy. 

Finally, it has been repeatedly 
said that our democracy has become 
unrepresentative and unresponsive, our 
politics devalued and debased. There 
is a much more than a grain of truth in 
those accusations. As Winston Churchill 
is quoted as saying, “It has been said 
that democracy is the worst form of 
government—except all the others that 
have been tried.” 

The problems of democracy can only 
be dealt with even more democracy, 
and not by short-circuiting it. 

Take the argument that Indian 
democracy is unrepresentative, because 
a typical representative can get elected 
with about 35 percent of the vote, in 
the winner take all first-past-the-post 


By refusing to vote for a legislator, 
the eligible voter is, in effect, 
abstaining from participation in the 


entire political process. 
——>EEE~]E>E~=_L_—_—— ESE 


a decisive verdict. Over 80 percent of 
the electorate turned out to vote. The 
‘No Vote’, however, totaled a fraction 
of one percent of the votes polled. The 
highest tally for the ‘No Vote’, ranging 
between five and ten percent came in 
some individual polling booths—not 
even entire constituencies—in areas 
where the elite and educated of Dhaka 
reside. 

This was a telling lesson for the 
Bangladeshi intelligentsia, many of 
whom had advocated the ‘No Vote’. 
The verdict of the people only exposed 
the wide divide between them and the 
ordinary voters who turned up in large 
numbers on polling day, in the hope of a 
better democratic future. 

The Indian intelligentsia might not 
have the capacity to win the confidence 
of our fellow citizens and win at the 
ballot. But that is no reason to try and 
delegitimise representative democracy, 


electoral system that we have inherited 
from the British and made it our own. 
Indeed, there are instances, when a 
winning candidate gets less than even 
25 percent of the total votes polled. 
If we assume that in a typical election 
about the half of those registered to vote 
actually do cast their ballot, this means 
it is possible to enter parliament with 
the support of barely 12 percent of the 
voters in the constituency. 

But is this low threshold a problem 
or strength of our democracy? Well, it 
is a strength, and is perhaps the single 
biggest one. The low threshold gives 
almost every candidate who wants to 
contest a hope that electoral success is 
not an impossible dream. This is perhaps 
one of the reasons why an increasing 
number of people contest the elections, 
and so many parties vie for a place. 
And this is perhaps also the reason why 
it is so difficult for sitting legislators 


to get re-elected. At just over a third, 
India has among the lowest re-election 
rate among established democracies 
anywhere in the world. 

If we, the intelligentsia, fail to win 
the support of even so few or our fellow 
citizens in our own constituencies, 
should we blame the electoral process, 
should we blame the voters for their 
follies, or should we ask ourselves why 
are we so disconnected from our own 
people? Is it really fair to expect our 
fellow citizens who may spend a few 
hours to cast their ballot, to actually go 
to the polling station and cast his vote 
for the “No”? Do we really understand 
why so many poor people vote? 

Another criticism we hear is that 
none of the candidates in a constituency 
may be suitable, because some of them 
may be tainted by charges of corruption 
and crime. So a ‘No Vote’ would be 
an expression of collective lack of 
confidence about the choices on offer. 
However, in a typical constituency 
there are more than 


these days, 


10-12 candidates from different political 
parties and many independents. It 
should be eminently possible to support 
some of these against the tainted ones. 

New political parties, and concerned 
citizens, are free to enter the fray and 
offer themselves as possible alternatives. 
With such low entry barriers, it is 
reasonable to think that if real alternatives 
are offered to the voters, and imagination 
of the voters captured, then voters are 
likely to make an informed choice. So an 
attempt to reject all the choices on offer 
is not so much of a lack of confidence 
in the slate of candidates on offer, but a 
lack of our own confidence in ourselves 
to enter the fray, and lack of confidence 
in our fellow citizens’ capacity to make a 
better choice. 

The citizens of the world’s largest 
democracy might be much better off 
pondering why people who vote in such 
large numbers do take the trouble of 
voting at all. Why do they hold their 
cards so close to their chest that even 
professional pollsters and _ politicians 
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We must be wary of claims that the 
crisis could have been prevented. Booms 
and busts are endemic to capitalism— 
indeed to all economies. We may find, 
once the dust has settled, that some 
mistakes may indeed have worsened 
the magnitude of the crisis, but it is 
highly unlikely that anything could have 
prevented a recession. 

Of the various claims regarding the 
cause of the recession, one is particularly 
relevant to India—that the United States 
got its comeuppance because it was 
“living beyond its means”. This claim is, 
by all accounts, true. But it is also true 
that one can live beyond one’s means 
only if others let him. The others in 
question are countries like China, Japan 
and India that worship at the altar of 
export-driven growth. The dogma that 
exports are better than imports leads 
to baffling policy choices. This in turn 


leads to consumers of poorer countries 


subsidising housing booms in rich 
countries. The shocking decline suffered 
by Japan in the last quarter of 2008 is a 
result of decades of such policy fallacies. 
India’s record in this regard is not as 
terrible as Japan’s or China’s, but it is still 
a lesson that needs to be learnt. 
Likewise, there will be a lot to learn 
on how to get out of this jam, and here 
too, there are many incorrect lessons to 
avoid. By all accounts, the bailouts seem 
like good examples of the latter. The 
importance of transparency, however, 
is an example of the right kind of lesson. 
Financial markets are frozen currently, 
because banks and other institutions have 
no way to quantify the value of the assets on 
their books. Economist Hernando de Soto 
has pointed out that what is a temporary 
condition in the advanced economies is a 
chronic condition in the property markets 
in countries like India. Slum-dwellers are 
unable to monetise the value of their land 


find it so difficult to decipher the public 
mood till after the election? 

As we head in to the fifteenth general 
election, rather than calling for the ‘No 
Vote’, we will do much better if we 
spend a little effort at understanding 
the fundamental basis of the largest 
democracy in the world. We may yet 
discover the secret of connecting to 
our people, of ways of reaching out to 
our fellow citizens with a new political 
message of revival. If we succeed, then 
rather than the “No”, we may suddenly 
find ourselves 
saying 
“Yes” to the 
democratic 


miracle that 


is India, 

and take 

the political iaambet the 
honeymoon 

plunge to Ng 

wash 


away 
the ills that 
affect our 
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or possessions, because property rights 
are ill-defined and unrecorded. 

The most important lesson that 
India can learn, however, is that it is 
important to be prosperous enough to 
be able to weather crises. We, at Pragati, 
believe that the road to prosperity lies 
through 


trade, free markets, rule of law, low and 


economic freedom—free 
non-distortionary taxes, enforcement 


of contracts, light but consistent 
regulations, 
sanctity of 
property 
rights. You 


\ 


may have 
heard this 
song before. 
We shall 
sing it till it is 


Freedom ritst 


really heard. 
And then 


again. No 24 | March 2009 
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Liberalise education 


More than additional tunds, education 
policy needs structural reform 


OBEL PRIZE-WINNING economist Douglass North observed that 

“economic history is overwhelmingly a story of economies that failed to 

produce a set of economic rules of the game (with enforcement) that 
induce sustained economic growth.” 

A sound education system is the foundation of sustained growth. Yet, nowhere 
is the failure to produce a set of economic rules more evident than in the Indian 
education system. India’s literacy rate of around 60 percent places it in the company 
of countries such as Uganda, Rwanda, Malawi, Sudan, Burundi and Ghana. Broadly 
speaking, India accounts for 50 percent of the world’s illiterates even though India 
accounts for around 17 percent of the world’s population. The failure of India’s 
primary education is predictably reflected at the higher education level: gross 
enrolment ratio is a mere six percent. Furthermore, the quality of Indian college 
graduates is poor to the extent that only about a quarter of them are employable. 

Education in India is heavily controlled by the government both at the state 
and federal levels. Government agencies and regulations dictate every aspect of 
education, sometimes to the smallest details: who can run educational systems 
(generally only non-for-profit trusts can), who teaches, what is taught, who learns, 
what the fees and salaries should be, and so on. Most unfortunately, the entry 
barriers that the government imposes on the sector lead to such effects as high 
costs, low quality, and rampant corruption. 


Entry barriers 

The market for educational services is like any other market. By putting barriers 
to entry to the market, it increases competition for the market which leads to 
decreased competition within the market. This has two unfortunate effects. 

First, corruption is made endemicin the system. Persons in charge of government 
agencies with discretionary powers to grant entry into the market are susceptible 
to bribes. Education providers compete for the market by paying immense bribes 
to obtain licenses. Later these amounts have to be recovered from the students in 
the form of huge capitation fees and other coercive measures. All this is possible 
because the entry barriers reduce supply so that economic rents can be extracted. In 
effect, this is a process that transfers wealth from those wishing to get an education 
to those who have control of the entire sector, with the education providers acting 
as intermediaries in the process. 


The second effect is that the quantity supplied cannot meet the demand and the 


quality of the education service is poor. The entry barriers 
prevent normal supply response and limit the necessary 
competition within the market to improve quality. The 
incumbents continue to remain in business despite shoddy 


service. 


Necessary reforms 

The education sector urgently demands reform. What 
follows is a short list of needed reforms. For the purposes of 
this discussion, the sector can be partitioned into the primary 
(kindergarten to class 6), secondary (classes 7-12) and tertiary 
segments (college and above). The tertiary segment can be 
further subdivided into professional, vocational and liberal 
education segments. 

First and foremost is the liberalisation of the system. 
The market has to be allowed to function by allowing for- 
profit firms to serve the sector. This will expand the supply. 
Market competition will ensure quality. Most of the entry 
will be in the tertiary segment (especially in the professional 
and vocational areas) because the returns on investment for a 
student is significant and short-term compared to primary and 
secondary education. 

Second, the public spending on primary education 
has to be channelled properly. Public support of primary 
education—around 2 percent of GDP—is ineffectively and 
inefficiently spent on funding government schools which 
don’t function. The problem is systemic and requires a radical 
reform to get the incentives right. This can be achieved by, 
instead of funding schools, funding the students. Primary 
education providers, whether public or private, will have to 
compete for students. The market, in effect, will bring about 
accountability by aligning incentives with performance. 

Third, the creation of an independent “Education 
Regulatory Authority of India,” (ERAI). Some markets— 
especially ones in which there are significant externalities 
and/or have monopoly characteristics—have to be regulated 
to ensure socially optimal outcomes. The ERAI should have 
the mandate to not merely allow, but to actually encourage, 
competition. 

The ERAI should be sufficiently empowered to resist 
political interference and regulatory capture. One of the 
most important mandates of the ERAI will be to guarantee a 
level playing field for all entrants—private, public, foreign, 
domestic—and prevent any special interest group from 
capturing the market. 

A critically important function of the ERAI will be the 
rating of all providers of education. This will help consumers 
make informed decisions and thus provide feedback to the 
market. 

Fourth, creation of a complete funding and credit 
market for education. Investment in primary education 
characteristically has long payback periods and high positive 
externalities. Publicly funding primary and secondary 
education— through grants—for those who cannot afford it 


is justified. Tertiary education, in contrast, has short payback 
periods and sufficient private return to investment that it 
can be funded by loans instead of grants. Mechanisms can be 
figured out which will ensure equality of opportunity at all 
levels and that no one is denied merely because of an inability 
to pay. 

Fifth, policies that enlarge the set of options for post- 
secondary education. India’s growing economy needs a large 
number of people with a wide range of skills. To attain a 
proper mix of skilled people, vocational education has to be 
accorded appropriate attention. The number of vocational 
institutions has to go up. This can be achieved by the combined 
force of previously mentioned items: allowing free entry into 
the segment and completing credit markets where necessary. 

Sixth, a commitment to achieving 90 percent literacy rate 
in three years. The main cause of the failure to do this over 
the decades is one of will and not of opportunity or resources. 


The fierce urgency of now 
Inany segment of the economy, including education, producing 
a set of rational rules is a political process. Frequently basic 
economic truths are wilfully disregarded in a myopic but 
cynically calculated process of short-term electoral gains. In 
the long run, however, the persistent practice of politically 
motivated economically unsound policies has the unsurprising 
and unfortunate effect of impoverishing the economy. 

India’s future depends on an educated citizenry. Despite 
heavy expenditure in education over the decades, the rules 
of the game have been a significant barrier to Indians’ gaining 
an education. The persistence of a dysfunctional system can 
only be explained by the fact that it works for the benefit of 
those who control the system and not for the larger social 
good. Reforms will therefore be immensely difficult because 
powerful vested interests will block them. To counter this, 
the already educated public has to take up the cause on behalf 
of those who desperately need a functioning education system. 

We have a problem to solve. The solution has to begin 
with the recognition that our past policies—however well- 
meaning they may have been—have failed to produce the 
stated results. Evaluating what has not worked and why 
is a necessary first step in the most critically urgent task of 
reforming the educational system. 

The 
solving this problem of education 


consequences of not 
are too horrifying to contemplate. 
It is impossible for a significant 
portion of humanity to face the 
twenty-first 


century without hs 


ideas for tht 
honeymoon 


education in a globalised hyper- 
competitive world. The choice is 
stark: either solve this problem 
now or be forever relegated to 
being a Third World economy. 
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In defence of liberty 


To think, talk and trade without interference 


“If we wish to preserve a free society, it is essential that we recognize that the desirability of 
a particular object is not sufficient justification for the use of coercion.” Friedrich August von 
Hayek 


N THE process of conceptualising this issue of Pragati, I asked the contributors 

to discuss “how the laws, their enforcement and the judiciary affecting can be 

reformed in India.” In my effort, I revisited the Constitution to understand 
the rules of the game and how it affects human action in areas of life as diverse as 
financial regulation and sexual freedom, and realised that Ludwig von Mises got 
it right when he said that “the idea that political freedom can be preserved in the 
absence of economic freedom, and vice versa, is an illusion. Political freedom is the 
corollary of economic freedom.” 

The fundamental criterion for preserving individual freedom within a state is 
a constitutional democracy. After all there is no difference between the absolute 
power of an autocrat and the absolute power of a democratic state. The difference 
arises only when there are limits to this kind of power imposed by a constitution. 


While it may seem contradictory at first 
thought, but the Constitution is the 
most undemocratic document. It poses 
strict limits on what a representative 
legislature can and cannot do. The 
most important part of a constitution 
consists of “negative rights” which 
imposes restrictions on the state to 
interfere with an individual’s life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness. 

In India however, we haven’t been 
so lucky and are stuck somewhere 
between the unlimited power of a 
democratic state and a constitutional 
democracy. This is because the limits 
imposed by the covenant that India’s 
founding fathers conceived have been 
deleted, diluted 
at every opportunity. One may be 


and disregarded 


tempted to ask why this is important to 
anyone other than lawyers and judges? 
The Constitution lays down the rules 
of the game for each player. And every 
Indian citizen has been cheated in the 
game because the opposing side keeps 
changing the rules for its benefit. 

This is 
Some rules are changed 


been done for various 


reasons. 


because of a specific cause such as 
equity or social justice, others to 
preserve a specific social or moral goal, 
and yet others to protect individuals 
from their own folly, and most often 
for the private benefit of the powers 
that be. 

The aim of this issue is to discuss 
how these rules affect incentives and 
thus influence human action. 

The most fundamental of all is the 
right to private property. What does this 
right really mean? The right to private 
property essentially creates a sphere in 
which the individual is free of the state. 
So while it begins with the ownership 
of capital without interference, it also 
means the ownership of one’s bodily 
integrity and the fruits of one’s labour. 
The abridgement of this right in India 
was originally to take land from the 
zamindars and has extended to taking 
land from poor farmers, nationalising 
banks 


the use of one’s property without 


and businesses, preventing 
interference and has stretched into the 
realm of political freedoms such as the 
right to expression through a work of 


Photc 


Sayan Chowdhury 


art or to publish a book. 
Individual rights and freedoms— 


which have 


classified as “economic rights and 


conventionally been 


freedoms” or “political and social rights 
P g 

and freedoms”—are uni-dimensional 

labels. 


the various themes in this issue are 


This becomes more clear as 


explored. 

TCA Anant discusses the role 
of the judiciary in preserving these 
property rights and charts the change 
in this role from a conservative to an 
activist judiciary. He discusses the 
role of separation of powers, where 
each function of the state is performed 
by a different institutional entity, in 
preserving a limited constitutional 
democracy and the economic rationale 
for sucha system of separation of powers 
and checks and balances. He sheds light 
on how the role of the judiciary as the 
protector of individual freedoms has 
now metamorphosed into an activist 
judiciary which can be as arbitrary as 
the other wings of the government. 
Most importantly, it becomes clear 
that men can be arbitrary in a position 
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of power whether they legislate from 
a parliament or rule from the bench. 
On the one hand, Barun Mitra 
uses the right to private property, 
conventionally an 
to defend the right to freedom of 


expression of homosexuals, and to 


economic right, 


analyse the recent Delhi High Court 
judgement de-criminalising unnatural 
intercourse. A similar case can be 
made to defend MF Husain’s right to 


paint, book publishers’ right to publish 


competition and antitrust policy. 
While the abolition of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices Act is 
a welcome institutional change, the 
new Competition Commission suffers 
from the same fundamental problem 
of arbitrariness in its rulings, penalising 
firms for charging a high price as well as 
a low price, subverting rule of law. 
While constitutional rights and 
liberties determine the limits on how 
much the state can interfere in the 


The limits imposed by the covenant 
that India’s founding fathers 
conceived have been deleted, diluted 
and disregarded at every opportunity. 


Satanic Verses and Salil Tripathi’s right 
to comment on free speech in his latest 
book Offence-The Hindu Case, which is 
reviewed in the books section. 

On the other hand Atanu Dey 
discusses the 


right to religious 


freedom, conventionally a socio- 
political right, and the separation of 
the church and state to expose the 
economic tyranny brought about by 
arbitrary and discretionary taxes and 
religious subsidies. An economist 
would tell you that subsidies are 
justified for the provision of a public 
good or when the provisioning is sub- 
optimal. Mr Dey exposes how the Haj 
subsidy does neither and is an arbitrary 
use of power by politicians to gain 
votes subverting one constitutional 
pillar of the separation of church and 
state in the name of another value 
of religious freedom. Such arbitrary 
laws only invite more of the same and 
politicians are now advocating that 
poor Hindu and Christian groups get 
similar subsidies for their pilgrimages. 
This analysis has been extended to the 
functioning of industries in the markets 


by Harsh Gupta in his critique of India’s 
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sphere of individual action, there is 
a host of laws and regulations which 
interferes with the economic actions 
of almost every Indian. The adage 
that the road to hell is paved with 
good intentions is fitting for most 
Indian regulation. Indian laws and 
regulations often try to fight economic 
freedom and market forces to protect 
these 


disastrous 


individuals. However, have 


unintended and_ often 
consequences. The first and perhaps 
the most pervasive of these are labour 
laws. Jaivir Singh analyses how these 
well-intentioned labour laws protect a 
small proportion of the formal labour 
force while marginalising a majority 
of the workforce in the “unorganised 
sector”. Mr Singh explains how these 
paternalistic laws, created to protect 
the worker, often deprive her of the 
choice between work conditions and 
higher income or the ability to work in 
a legitimised status. 

The plight of the labour force is also 
shared by the capitalist due to the myriad 
of regulation on entrepreneurs. Aadisht 
emphasises the need for industrial 
with market 


liberalisation along 


liberalisation to allow the entrepreneur 
to unleash prosperity. The current 
regime only fosters corruption and 
preserves special interests and hurts the 
small businessman it sought to protect. 

How changing the rules changes the 
behaviour of the players can best be 
seen at work in Ajay Shah’s analysis of 
financial regulation and environment. 
Repealing the archaic law controlling 
capital issues and legislating to set up 
the stock market regulator changed the 
institutional structure of the financial 
markets, in particular making the 
equity market take off. An excellent 
juxtaposition is offered with the banking 
sector which is still shacked in an old 
institutional framework. If the magic 
of changing the institutional structure 
is to be believed, there is a strong case 
for creating such institutional changes in 
other sectors. 

K Satyanarayan calls for similar 
institutional reforms in the education 
flourish 
suggests 


sectors to make — schools 
like 
that allowing for-profit educational 
institutions will do the trick. 


The purpose of the issue is not 


equity markets. He 


to just to catalogue the various 
areas that need reform, but also 
to highlight many ways in which 
the state infringes on individuals 
using the legislative and judicial 
machinery at its disposal. Mises said 
that “freedom is indivisible. As soon 
as one starts to restrict it, one enters upon 
a decline on which it is difficult to stop.” 
This has become the reality of the Indian 
social, political and economic spectrum 
where no means are left unused to abridge 
the rights of individuals and their ability 
to make =F 
decisions. Praga. — 
This issue is 
in defence 
of our right 
to think, talk 
trade 
without 


and lo be tree 
interference. 
It is in 
defence of 


our liberty. 
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Getting objective about it 


Historical narratives must be stress-tested 
before acceptance 


I: JANUARY 2009, PBS, a US television network, ran a documentary titled 


The Story of India. Hosted by Michael Wood, this six-part series narrated a 

compressed history of India from pre-historic times till Independence. The first 
episode—Beginnings—discussed one of the most controversial topics in Indian 
history: the origin of the Aryans. 

In this episode Mr Wood did three things. Standing at Khyber Pass, looking down 
at the valley of Kabul river, he quoted the translation of a verse from Baudhayana 
Srautasutra which reads, “some went east..but some stayed at home in the west”. 
This verse, Wood opined, suggests an Aryan migration from Afghanistan into India. 

Second, he went to Turkmenistan to meet Viktor Sarianidi, the legendary 
Russian archaeologist, who besides unearthing the Bactrian gold in northern 
Afghanistan, found horses, wheeled vehicles and mud-brick fire altars in Gonur 
Tepe, Turkmenistan. According to Dr Sarianidi, the Aryans arrived there around 
2000 BC and left in 1800 BC towards Afghanistan. 

Third, Mr Wood mentioned a 1786 discovery by the polyglot Sir William Jones 
on the similarities between Sanskrit and various European languages, due to which 
if a Sanskrit speaker mentioned the word ashva, a Lithuanian farmer would know 
exactly what he meant. All these indicated that the ancestors of the Aryans were 
part of a language group which spread from the area between Caspian sea and Aral 
mountains 4000 years ago. As per this theory, these Sanskrit speaking newcomers 
subjugated the natives—Dravidians and tribals—and established themselves at the 
top of the caste hierarchy. 

Sounds logical, but Mr Wood’s claims are controvertible. According to B B 
Lal, who was the director general of the Archaeological Survey of India, the correct 
translation of Baudhayana Srautasutra says that while some Aryan tribes went east 
and the others went west from some intermediary point. This intermediary point 
for Dr Lal is not the valley of the Kabul river, but that of the Indus. 

In a lecture given at the 19th International Conference on South Asian 
Archaeology in July 2007, Dr Lal analysed Dr Sarianidi’s evidence—fire-worship, 
soma rituals, ashvamedha—and in the case of fire worship he proved that the direction 
of movement was from India to Central Asia. He also showed that there was no 
soma in Gonur Tepe, and the skeleton of the horse was unrelated to asvamedha. 

Now genetic studies too are challenging the Aryan migration theory, the 
successor of the discredited Aryan invasion theory. Some studies have revealed that 
Southern castes and tribes are similar to each other and their gene pool is related 
to the castes of North India. It was not possible to confirm any difference between 
the caste and tribal pools and find any clean delineation between the Dravidian 
and Indo-European speakers. Another study compared the genes of Brahmins and 
tribals and found that they shared the same origins. Also, there was no evidence for 
a massive migration in the 1500-1200 BC period. 

If so where did the Aryans originate? In the accompanying book, Mr Wood 
mentions that many Indian scholars and polemicists believe that Aryans were 
indigenous to India. Gavin Flood, senior lecturer in religious studies at the 
University of Stirling, Scotland, is neither an Indian nor a polemicist, but in his book 
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Introduction to Hinduism, he mentions the Aryan migration 
theory, but also the alternative: the cultural transformation 
thesis. According to this view, the Aryan culture was an 
indigenous development in the Indus valley, uninfluenced by 
invaders or migrants. Thus Hinduism evolved with the Aryan 
culture interacting with non-Aryan and tribal cultures. This 
cultural transformation thesis works well with the Out of 
India theory according to which India is the Indo-European 
homeland from where some groups migrated to Central and 
West Asia and Europe. 

Fuelling the debate over Aryans and their origins are 
various schools—the Orientalist, the Nationalist and the 
Marxist—with different positions. This seems perfect since 
the bias of each of these schools will get corrected by opinions 
from other schools. Unfortunately in Indian historiography, 
some schools are more equal than the other. Blessed by the 
Indian government and aided by a list of approved scholars, 
only certain versions of history get into school textbooks. 
Thus genetic studies which overwhelmingly contradict 
the Aryan Migration Theory never see the light of the day. 
One state government—West Bengal—even goes so far as 
to publicly declare what is shuddho and what is ashuddo. 
Thus depending on the clerisy running the Indian Council of 
Historical Studies, the colour of history oscillates between 
saffron and red. 

In such an atmosphere, when the government is a 
partner in identity politics, promoting one version of 
history and silencing others, the chips are not allowed 
to fall where they should. When a historian, who 
identifies himself with a label—Orientalist, Marxist or 
Nationalist—controls the debate, history is a prisoner 
of dogma. Such labelled historians silence unpopular 
ideas, keep inconvenient facts in the dark and display 
intellectual cowardice. 

In this acerbic debate, any one who opposes the Aryan 
migration theory is branded a Hindu nationalist out to 
eliminate other minorities from India. But Edwin Bryant, in 
his book, The Quest for the origins of Vedic culture, notes that 
there are anumber of Western scholars too who don’t believe 
in the external origins of Aryans. Among the Indian scholars 
who he met during his research, “one prominent Indigenous 
Aryanist turned out to be an atheist and very irreverent 
Marxist.” 

The media can play an activist role in this debate. In 1993, 
a decision by Mexico’s education minister not to publish 
new history books as they did not conform to the “preferred 
version” resulted in considerable outrage. The Mexican media 
pursued the story and critically evaluated the text books the 
same way Indian media panned the Murli Manohar Joshi’s 
revisions. 

Parents too can be activists. In California, upset by the 
representation of Hinduism in school textbooks, Indian- 
Americans filed a lawsuit against the Board of Education 
demanding edits. One of the disputes was about the Aryan 
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theory and during the hearing, a California curriculum 
commissioner, Stan Metzenberg, said “I’ve read the DNA 
research and there was no Aryan migration. I believe the hard 
evidence of DNA more than I believe historians.” We have to 
wait and see if the text books will actually reflect the change. 

Politicians too can be activists. In Kerala, there was a 
controversy last year over text books which highlighted 
communist struggles over the freedom struggle, ignored non- 
communist social leaders, and used a picture of a frog instead 
of that of Mahatma Gandhi. When it was suspected that the 
Communists were trying to teach atheism, Hindus, Muslims 
and Christians united in opposition. The Opposition staged 
walkouts. Finally the curriculum committee agreed to modify 
the text. 

Such activism, from the media, from the parents, from 
opposition politicians, is missing when it comes to balancing 
the distortions in existing textbooks. 

Lawsuits, protests, activism—these can be an effective 
tools, but there is also a need to popularise the discourse. 
Stephen Ambrose, David McCullough are masters of the 
popular history genre in the West. Barring a few honourable 
exceptions, in the Indian context this genre consists of writing 
more biographies of Nehru and Gandhi. There is a need to add 
more voices to this discourse—to explain how the invasion 
theory evolved to migration theory to Aryan trickle down 
theory—because this Aryan-Dravidian race theory still has 
serious social and political implications in India. 

In 1915, Justice Mahadeo Govind Ranade lamented that 
the Aryan Brahmins were few in number to make any influence 
on the aboriginal races in the South. Opponents claimed that 
aboriginals were robbed by the Aryan invaders of their culture. 
Periyar E V Ramaswami Naicker, went one step further: he 
despised Hinduism, asked Tamils to liberate themselves from 
the Aryan yoke and claimed Ravana was the Dravidian hero, 
not Rama. Recently, Dravidar Kazhagam leader K Veeramani 
called for people to reject “Aryan” leaders. The politicians 
who promote a ideology of caste hatred that should not be 
able to get away with their fundamentalist agenda. 

For this we need to evolve from Stalinised history 
and saffronised history to objective history—on Aryan 
theory, on Hindu-Muslim relations, on Independence 
struggle—by weeding out absurd ‘nationalist’ claims and 
distortions written for religious 
on the 
origins of Indian civilisation must 
with 


linguistic and genetic evidence. 


appeasement . Theories 


correlate archaeological, 
The standard for acceptance of 
theories and hypotheses must not 
be government approval, religious A'Sense of history 
sanction or secular ideological 


compliance, but rather ability to 


im 
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withstand the scientific stress test 


on a level playing field. 


In Parliament 


Synopsis 

THE NEW parliament had a good start in its first full session: there were fewer 
interruptions, more time was spent on business, and importantly, parliament 
asserted its authority over the government on at least three occasions. 

The session stuck to its original plan of sitting for 26 working days. Contrast 
this with the performance in the last two years. In 2007, there were 66 sittings 
compared to the 82 planned, while 2008 had 46 sittings (the lowest ever in a calendar 
year) versus 61 planned. The year 2008 also had the distinction of the monsoon 
session being extended till the Christmas in order to avoid a no-confidence motion. 

While there were interruptions on a few occasions this session, and Lok Sabha 
lost 17 hours of its scheduled time, it made up lost time by sitting through lunch 
hour and working late. It actually worked 4 percent more time than scheduled. 
Rajya Sabha did even better, working 13 percent extra time. 

The focus of Lok Sabha was on budget related discussions, which took half its 
total time. Usually, budget proposals are referred to Parliamentary Committees 
(each of which oversee one or more ministries). These committees have not yet 
been formed after the elections. Thus, the budget was discussed in detail on the 
floor of the house. Lok Sabha spent 81 hours on these debates, which was 59 
percent higher than the average for the last 10 years. This was still lower than the 
time spent during the 1950s and ‘60s, when the average time devoted to financial 
business was 137 hours. 

Other major discussions included the implications of the Prime Minister’s 
visits (the G8 meet and the Sharm-el-Sheikh joint statement), inflation and the 
drought situation. A discussion on swine flu was initiated on the second day of 
the session, but was not concluded. Lok Sabha spent 27% of its time on these 
discussions. 


Rajya Sabha devoted 24 percent of its time on the budget and 23 percent 
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on examining the working of various ministries. It spent 28 
percent of its time on several other issues such as price rise 
of essential commodities, the need to prevent ragging, and 
obscenity in television programmes. 

Legislation took a back seat during the session, with 
both houses allocating just 8 percent of their working hours 
for law making. The government had planned to introduce 
29 bills and pass 13 bills (other than the budget related ones). 
It managed to introduce just 12 bills and pass three. 


Legislation took a back seat during the 
session, with both houses allocating just 
8 percent of their working hours for law 
making. The government had planned to 
introduce 29 bills and pass 13 bills (other 
than the budget related ones). It managed 


to introduce just 12 bills and pass three. 
SS ee ee | 


Legislation 
The three bills that were passed include the right to education 
bill, an amendment to the Constitution and one to the metro 
railways act. 

Ten bills were introduced. Of these, seven had lapsed 
in the last Lok Sabha. These include the new companies bill 
and one to establish customs and immigration points at land 
borders. The three new bills include an amendment to SEBI 
Act, an amendment of the rubber act and a bill to establish a 
national green tribunal that will settle environmental cases. 

It is instructive to see the list of bills that were originally 
listed for passing but were not passed. The women’s 
reservation bill----which proposes 33% quota for women in 
Lok Sabha and state legislative assemblies---was not passed, 
as the government has not been able to build a consensus on 
the issue. 

Other important bills that were not passed include the 
drugs amendment bill and the seeds bill. The president’s 
address in June indicated the resolve to reintroduce and 
pass the land acquisition amendment and the rehabilitation 
and resettlement bill during this session—neither bill was 
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introduced. The amendment to the forward contracts act was 
also not reintroduced. 


Assessment 
On three different occasions in the last week of its session, 
parliament asserted its supremacy over the government. 
First, the law minister had to withdraw the motion to 
introduce the judges (assets) bill in Rajya Sabha on sustained 
opposition. The bill had proposed that each high court and 
supreme court judge would 
declare their assets to the chief 
justice, and this declaration 
would not be available to any 
other person (and will be 
outside the purview of the 
right to information act). 
Second, the Lok Sabha 
insisted on a debate on the 
bill, 


ov > 
minister s 


metro amendment 
overruling the 


pass the bill 


without discussion. 


request to 
Again, 
some Congress MPs raised 
objections and then were 
given the opportunity to 
make their points. The third 
instance related to the rubber 
amendment bill which was 
being proposed in the absence 
of the relevant ministers. The 
opposition insisted that the 
ministers should be present 
and that the discussion could be taken up at a later date when 
they were available. 

These events bode well for the new parliament. In 
particular, the opposition should continue to question and 
oversee the actions of the government. 

It is important to realise that disruptions and walk- 
outs only achieve a symbolic purpose, and do not further the 
oversight role of Parliament. Indeed, there should be a move 
towards having more working days in a year. 

Interestingly, a private member’s bill too has been 
introduced which proposes that 
each house of Parliament will have 
to work for at least 120 days and 
state legislative assemblies for 
60 days every year. This bill was 
supported across party lines but the 
discussion was not completed. The 
spirit of this Bill—that Parliament 
spend more time highlighting and 


discussion national issue---must 


be maintained in the coming 


sessions. 
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Terrorising 


market-states 
Al-Qaeda is only the beginning 


ITH THE ushering in of the Obama era, the term “war on terror” 

appears to have fallen permanently from the American national 

security lexicon. To be fair, the phrase never sat easily with the 
majority of experts. It was too politically correct for some, being so evidently self- 
selective in its application. For others it was an insensitive monstrosity, guilty of 
instigating ever more enmity towards the United States and the Western world. 
Still others derided it from a semantic standpoint: how can a war against terror 
be won? How can war even be declared against what is simply a potent means of 
inflicting violence? 

Yet “war on terror” has found an unlikely defendant in Philip Bobbitt, a dapper 
London-based Texan legal scholar, military historian and strategist, although not 
for the reasons one might expect. Terror, Mr Bobbitt argues in his 2008 book 
Terror and Consent, is not merely a means of waging violence, but an end state that 
terrorists—such as al-Qaeda—hope to achieve. The United States and like-minded 
countries, then, are fighting not one but many “wars against terror.” 

This is but one of many intriguing (and unabashedly iconoclastic) insights Mr 
Bobbitt has to offer. In Terror and Consent, he picks up from where his monumental 
historical-philosophical tract, The Shield of Achilles, left off. Mr Bobbitt’s erudite 
analysis of geopolitics, statehood and the rule of law reflects, in many respects, the 
most accurate paradigm for the world we live in today. From princely, kingly and 
territorial states, according to Mr Bobbitt’s schema, the prevailing constitutional 
order evolved to state nations and then nation states, which was the dominant order 
from the late 19th to late 20th centuries. 

Yet since the end of the Cold War, finance, communications and law have tended 
less and less to heed national boundaries. This has combined with the changing 
contract between state and individual, and lead to a new constitutional order: the 
market state, a state whose legitimacy is based on maximising opportunity for its 
citizens. It is heady stuff. As the American foreign policy community continues 
to be mired in petty debates on territorial integrity and international institutions, 
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Mr Bobbitt, in many respects, appears decades ahead of his 
contemporaries. 

Having previously established the emergence of the market 
state, Mr Bobbitt turns in Terror and Consent to another more 
immediately relevant question: “What kind of terrorism will a 
market-state produce?” He divides market-states between states 
of terror and states of consent, and focuses on three forms of 
international terror: known terrorist networks such as al-Qaeda, 
the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, and natural 
calamities, all of which advance terror in their own ways. 

There are reasons to be put off by Mr Bobbitt’s tome, or at 
the very least, aspects of it. There is his unabashed Anglophilia 
(Harvard historian Niall Ferguson jokingly referred to him as 
“homo atlanticus redux” in one favourable review). There is 
his emphasis on the rule of law, something few contemporary 
strategists have the patience or inclination to tolerate. There 
is his penchant for sweeping history interspersed all too often 
with detailed Woodwardian narratives of terrorist episodes. 


“Realism,” Bobbit writes, 
“is increasingly unrealistic. 
We must look at the internal 
constitutional life of states 
to understand their external 


imperatives.” 
SESE] 


There are his frequently esoteric references to literature, 
which are reminiscent of an earlier era of scholarship. 
Despite his Southern American drawl, one can almost 
imagine him—powdered periwig on head, cane in hand— 
leisurely perusing through the works in the British Museum 
Reading Room before strolling to his club for drinks with 
Bertrand Russell. 

Mr Bobbitt’s Western-centric approach is not just stylistically 
jarring but also substantively so. (One minor, but telling, error: 
he appears to believe that the Sinhalese majority in Sri Lanka is 
Hindu when, in fact, it is predominantly Buddhist.) Concerning 
his overall thesis, one must ask who exactly constitute the states 
of consent? The book is frustratingly vague on this point. The 
United States and member states of the European Union—the 
“West”—are evident candidates, as are India, Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand. From there on it gets cloudier. The term 
doesn’t simply apply to major powers or even necessarily 
representative democracies, but rather states that have solid 
Robert Zoellick would dub 


them “responsible stakeholders.” It therefore becomes easy to 


liberal-democratic institutions. 


interpret Terror and Consent as a neo-conservative manifesto, 
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or at least a work that bridges aspects of neo-conservatism 
with liberal internationalism, given Mr Bobbitt’s emphasis on 
global legitimacy. 

There is unfortunately no place for realism—or, rather, 
Mr Bobbitt’s limited definition of it—in his world of market 
states. Instead, Mr Bobbitt casts aside realism as a relic of the 
20th century, the dominant age of nation states. “Realism,” 
he writes, “is increasingly unrealistic. We must look at 
the internal constitutional life of states to understand their 
external imperatives.” 

Finally, Mr Bobbitt may have written about nuclear 
strategy and military affairs for decades, but he’s a relative 
novice to transnational terrorism and nuclear proliferation. 
No matter; he brings a fresh pair of eyes to these subjects. 
A number of prevailing truths get the Bobbitt treatment. 
He disputes the notion of there being a correlation between 
poverty and terrorism. He advances the hypothesis of 
nuclear weapons proliferation being fundamentally different 
in the age of market states, most notably due to their easy 
commoditisation. A Q Khan, as one can imagine, perfectly 
captures this theme and features prominently in one section 
of the book. Mr Bobbitt, however, sheds little new light on 
him or his bazaar. 

Mr _ Bobbitt’s 
so compelling, and also so divisive a figure in national 


contradictions are what make him 
security scholarship and policy. He remains theoretically 
revolutionary and_ stylistically reactionary. He merges 
military history with contemporary strategy and legal 
scholarship, although not always seamlessly. He is at his best 
when he contemplates big ideas, but devotes much time and 
text to the nitty-gritty of transnational terrorism and legal 
counter-terrorism measures taken by the United States. 

Timing is everything for a book such as this (Mr 
Bobbitt himself credits much of the success of The 
Shield of Achilles to its release coinciding with 9/11). 
In an already faddish discipline, Mr Bobbitt’s overwhelming 
pessimism regarding the United States’ strategy in the “wars on 
terror” doesn’t match recent trends. On February 25, the new 
US Homeland Security Secretary Janet Napolitano failed to 
even mention the word “terrorism” in her prepared remarks to 
Congress. This has made it all too easy to dismiss his focus. 

But even in India, where terrorism has once again risen in 
importance following November’s 
attacks in Mumbai, Mr Bobbitt’s 
book is of limited utility. His 
focus on international terrorism, 
nuclear 
and natural calamity should make 
his insights particularly applicable 
for Pakistan, which has recently 
experienced all three in spades. In 


weapons __ proliferation 


Freedom rirst 


the case of Pakistan, however, it is 
its emergence as a market state that 


remains very much in doubt. No 24 | March 2009 


Fourteen centuries later 


Two journeys from China to India 


Photo: Franck 


F IT hadn’t been for the vagaries of 
|: wandering life, Mishi Saran tells 

us at the outset of Chasing the Monk’s 
Shadow, she would not have written this 
book. Ms Saran was born in India, but 
she spent much of the remainder of her 
life abroad, and in the early years of the 
twenty-first century, she found herself 
immersed in a journalist’s life in China. 
That accident of geography quickened 
her interest in Xuanzang (Hiuen Tsang, 
in the older English spelling), the 
seventh-century Buddhist monk who 
travelled from China to India and back, 
and whose subsequent detailed writing 
remains one of the richest descriptions 
of the subcontinent during that period. 


“An Indian woman with a China craze, a 
Chinese monk with an Indian obsession; 
we had the same schizophrenia, the 
monk and I,” Ms Saran writes. If she 
had been living in Lisbon instead, one 
imagines, she might well have chartered 
a ship and set off on the trail of Vasco 
da Gama. 

Xuanzang left for India in search of 
a cosmic truth, while Ms Saran leaves 
to find herself; in some sense, those 
goals are one and the same. Worried 
that her peripatetic life has dulled 
her sense of identity, she convinces 
herself — that 


footsteps will help rediscover her own 


retracing Xuanzang’s 


roots. Chasing the Monk’s Shadow is, 
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most ostensibly and least enjoyably, 
about that rediscovery. Its other 
objective, however, turns out to 
be a real thriller: Using the ruins of 
Buddhist monuments like Hansel and 
Gretel used bread-crumbs, Ms Saran 
painstakingly retrieves a trail—and a 
world—that went cold centuries ago. 

In AD 627, obsessed with mastering 


Using the ruins of Buddhist ‘° 
monuments like Hansel and 
Gretel used bread-crumbs, 

Ms Saran painstakingly “ 
retrieves a trail—and a 186 
world—that went cold 


centuries ago. 


with a calculated rawness and honesty 
that mirror that vision. She doesn’t 
flinch from writing about the fear she 
feels when, for instance, she has to ride 
through the heavily militarised Kashmir 
valley or spend a night with unknown 
Russian soldiers in a lonely barracks 
on the mountainous border between 
Kyrgyzstan and China. She dwells on her 


relationships, 
past and 
present; she 
worries at 


her prospects 
of future 


happiness; — she 


likes some of 

people 
she meets 
and dislikes 
others. These 


reflections of 


Saran’s 
are perhaps 
fleeting 
and shallow 


to constitute a 
memoir in the 


truest sense of 


the Yogacara school of Buddhism, 
Xuanzang left his monastery in Xian. 
His route, circling north of the Tibetan 
plateau, took him through the Gobi 
desert, along the Tian Shan mountain 
range, into modern-day Kyrgyzstan and 
Uzbekistan, and thence to Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. In India, most famously, 
he became a scholar-in-residence at the 
university at Nalanda, and he toured 
the towns that prominently marked the 
Buddha’s life: Lumbini, where he was 
born; Kapilavastu, where he was raised 
as a prince; Gaya, where he attained 
enlightenment; Kushinagar, where he 
died. But Xuanzang also ranged further 
and wider, travelling as far as Assam to 
the east, Kanchipuram in Tamil Nadu to 
the south, and Junagadh in Gujarat to 
the west. 

Throughout Chasing the Monk’s 
Shadow, Ms Saran trains an intensely 
these 


destinations, and her writing brims 


personal perspective upon 
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the word, but 
they impart some novelty to the places 
she visits and the experiences she has. 
In its entirety, Xuanzang’s journey 
was so vast and diverse that it allows Ms 
Saran to dabble happily in various fields 
of inquiry, her mind always alert for 
links between the past and the present. 
In Central Asia, she traces the heritage 
of the ancient Indo-Persian tongue, 
clutching at stray Kyrgyz or Uzbek 
words that she recognises from Hindi. 
In the religious heat of Allahabad’s 
Kumbh Mela, 
enduring, often mystifying strength of 


she reflects on the 
religion. In tumbledown monuments 
across the region, she engages in 
archaeological speculation, combing 
digs with scholars to help visualise the 
unruined splendour of bygone kings 
or monasteries. Throughout it all, Ms 
Saran interleaves her material with 
lightly fictionalised scenes from the life 
of the monk. It’s a texture that takes 
some getting used to, because these 


dreamy vignettes sit so awkwardly 
with the harder realities of her travel. 
But more often than not, the technique 
serves Ms Saran well in humanising 
Xuanzang, who might otherwise 
have remained simply a long-dead 
touchstone for her narrative. 

Thanks to a long bureaucratic 
struggle for visas, Ms Saran visits 
Pakistan and Afghanistan only at the 
very end of her journey, even though 
these areas lay in Xuanzang’s path into 
India. But her timing is, journalistically 
speaking, fortuitous; she travels 
through the Khyber Pass to Kabul, into 
the heart of the Taliban’s repressive 
Islamic regime, mere weeks before 
9/11 forces the world’s attention to 
swivel towards that region. 

In Afghanistan, Ms 


constrained by severe travel restrictions 


Saran is 


to step off the monk’s path, making for 
a muddled but not entirely ineffective 
end to her book. She interviews Taliban 
ministers and is swayed by their most 
basic statements, fulminates against 
the bloated aid agencies working in the 
country, and battles her own existential 
demons. But she also captures, in 
a patchwork way, the atmosphere of 
stifling fear and worry in Kabul, a city- 
wide keg of powder simply waiting for 
the match. “Yeh tooti-phooti Afghanistan, ” 
Ms Saran observes sadly from Babar’s 
tomb, unaware of how much more 
broken-down would 
become in the next 12 months. Although 
she doesn’t mention it, the coincidence 


Afghanistan 


of chronology is striking. Xuanzang made 
his long trek to and from India exactly 
at the same time as the birth of Islam 
further to 
his west, 
an event 
that would 
mould every 
one of the 
countries on 


his path, and [GERSRI the 

Pakistan and honeymoon 
Afghanistan 

in particular, 

beyond 

recognition. No 25 | April 2009 
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